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FOREWORD. 

Thic: guide 'has been' written to benefit persons who. 
are Ovoncerned about quality post-secondary distributive 
education programs in' the State 3f Kansas. The thjr^ust is to 
provide guidelines for program organization and administration 
in the state's community colleges and area vocational- 
technical schools. 

In the initial stages of developing this guide, resources 
were obtained from many sources throughout the country. The 
author then visited several post-secondary progrsans in Kansas 
'anci other states. Ideas,- forms, prpcesses, and other relevant 
information- obtained frfim these ^sources were utilized in 
•compiling this guide. Every attempt is made to incorporate 
relevant material thax will enhance the effectiveness of 
post-secondary distributive education progrson development and 
implementation in the State of Kansas. 

This guide is not bound because the intent is to allow 
the users to add to or change material as often as necessary. 
In thlB way, the guide, can- be a use,ful, updated reference of 
ideas and suggestions that will help each school develop and 
implement the best possible distributive education program. 
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. rOST-SSCONDARY DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
INTRODuicTIQN 

The inforriation in this guide is directed toward pro- 
grams in the area vocational- technical schools and community, 
colle-es. The principle factor used throughout the guide 
is the area of post-secondary program development and im- 
plementation.^ Except in the cases where AVTS and community 
college program' information is distinctly idehtified. users 
of the guide will. find that the suggestions provided may be • 
applicable ^to both AVTS and community college distributive 
education programs. An important consideration is that the 
programs in the AVTS and community colleges offer what they 
purport to offer wixh the comprehensiveness, depth; and 
levels necessary to meet the needs of the students. and com- 
munities. 

DEFINITION 

. The Kansas State Department of Education defines the 
broad c: - "ories of adult vocational education and post- 
secondary vocational education as follows: ■ ' 

Post-Secondary Vocational Education 
is vocational education designed primarily 
for youtn or adults who have completed or 
lelt high school and who are available for 
an organized program of study in preparation 
for entering the labor market. Such vo-a- 
oional education may be provided in business 
^->or trade schools, technical institutes,- voca- 
■ tional schools, departments of colleges and 
universities, junior or community colleges 
other schools offering vocational educatioA 
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beyond grade 'twelve (12). Pos t- necerfdary 
vocational education may not be limited to 
Che level beyond grade twelve (12) if the 
vocational needs of the persons to be served, 
particularly high school^ dropouts require a 
vocatipnal education at a lower grade level. 
All students enrolled in these approved ' 
vocational education programs must have an 
occupational objective not considered to be 
urofeasional or ^requiring a baccalaureate or 
higher degree. Regulat ionar; Section 102, 
4 (c) (2). 

Adult Vocational Education refer.s'to 
those short term vocational programs on a 
part time basis designed to provide training 
or retraining to ensure stability or ad- 
vancement in employment of persons who have 
' aUeady entered the labor market and who 
are either employed or seeking employment. 

Post-secondary distributive education in Kansas is a 

program of occupational education designed to prepare person.s 

for positions in the fields of marketing and distribution. 

The program provides vocational training at various levels 

of preparation including supervisory and managerial 

responsibinties found in retail, wholesale, and industrial 

types of businesses. Preparation is designed to rreet the 

needs of students who are entering as well as advancing in 

-A 

their chosen marketing careers. 
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PCST-.SECONDARY DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

To provide instruction in competencies in marketing 
and distributioi;! functions. 

To aid in the improvement of the techniques of. 
management and marketing. . 

Tc develop an understanding of the ''civic social , 
moral, and economic responsibilities of those en- 
gaged injpiarketing and distribution. 

To prepare employees .for gainful employment. 

To prepare persons for advancement in the 'field. 

To assist in the reduction of costs of distribution 
through increasing the efficiency of the employer"/ 
and employee . " ' • • 

To prepare persons for entrepreneurship and aid 
persons who already are owners or operators o.f 
distributive, businesses. 

To allow the individual to develop the leadership 
qualities desired and needed in the occupation and 
in th'^' other life roles. 

To assist the student in personal development, 
career awareness, and explofaMon, and expansion of 
interests in related fields, the arts, humanities, 
science, and society. 
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BASIC BELIEFS CONCERNING DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 



Tnac preparation for gainful employment and for ad- 
vancement in a marketing occupation is the primary goal ■ 
or the Distributive Education program. ' f- 

That the Distributive Education program should engender 
an understanding and appreciation of the American free- 
enterprise system as a cornerstone of the American Democracy 

That the Distributive Education program should foster 
an awareness of the civic, social and moral responsibilities 
of business to society and promote 'the use of ethical 
standards in business. 

That the Distributive' Education program should 'stimulate 
nhe student's interest in hifi chosen occupational field 
by providing an understanding of the opportunities it 
offers to him ^o be a contributing member of society. 

That the Distributive Education program should prepare 
distributive personnel to analyze consumer demand and 
to datisfy the needs and wants of consumers intelligently 
efficiently, and pleasantly. . o j , 

That the Distributive Education program should provide 
training that results in increased efficiency' in the 
fiel^ of marketing. 

That the Distributive Education program should contribute 
to the-\improvement of the competencies in marketing. 

That the Distributive Education program should advance 
the objectives of the total educational program. 



frogra:.: :haracteristics in- c piston I'TY colleges 

Education in marketing and distribution in the state 
co".unit2^ colleges includes similar characteristics as well 
as specia.1 features peculiar to an institution's own 
philosophic and community needs. The levels ancj degrees of 
preparation vary t.o inc'lude meeting above entry level 
through mid-management leyel needs of students. The structure 
and flexibility, of di stribui^i ve education at the community 
college allows persons to choose from a wide range of options 
that include courses in adult education, selected regular 
offerings, or comprehensive programs leading to an associate 
arts degree.- Mid-management education maintains a primary 
marketing orientation although more consideration' is beirig . 
given to thi& service areas' needs that can be met by mid- 
management' preparation. All of the characteristics that follow 
influence the objectives, organization, operation, and eval- 
uation of post-secondary distributive education in the state. 

1. Vocational program of instruction providing in- 
struction in management skills and marketing 
.'-..notions for persons seeking or having attained 
positions beyond those of entry level employment. ,^ 

2. Th'^: two-year associate ar^ts degree is given the prime 
^^mphasis in all programs. 

3» Students of all ag3s beyond the high school level are 
served- 

i- . * 

^. Most of the schools serve a student population from 
lar^e rural geographic areas . 

'3. Coop'^^rati ve work experience ic; a viable part of each 
{program . 
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DECA is axi integral part of the curriculum. 



7. 



Program titles and desciriptions vary, but the nid- 
management level of preparation is given prime 
emphasis, in the two-year progrsuns, 



3. 



High ^standards are set for quality programs of 
instruction . 



9. Instructors utilize the resources available in the 
c ommuni ty . . 

10. Advisory committees are organized and function in 
the total program. 

11. A general approach is made in most progrstms. 
Specialization is attained primarily through 
cooperative work experience , especially in areas 
that cannot justify several specialized programs. 

12. Individualized instruc^tion is, being utilized in 
varied degrees by the teacher-coordinators, . 

13* The curriculums are oriented to meet community and 
occupational needs . 



MID-MANAGfeMENT PROGRAMS . ; 

Mid-management includes those ^ positions below top 
management and above entry ^level. Mid-management personnel 
usually have supervisory responsibilities and practice the 
management functions of planning, directing, coordinating, 
controlling, and innovating. 



Mid-management distributive education 
can be specifically defined as programs of 
instruction combining classroom instruction 
with on-the-job cooperative work experience 
and the vocational student organization and 
being designed to develop competencies which 
enable men and women to function in marketing 
positions as supervisors, department division 
heads and other positions in business and ' 
industry. 
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' Top 

.IV Ianag^ement 



Junior Executive - 

Division Head 

Department Head 

Assistant Ma'hager 

Supervisor 

Management Trainee 
Mid-Management - \ 



\ 
\ 
\ 

Operating Leve l__Emp 1 oy e e s \ 

POSITION OF MID-MANAGEMENT 
IN THE MANAGEMENT HIERARCHY 
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PROGRM CHARACTERISTICS IN »{E AVTS 

The area vocational- technical school provides the 

occupaiilonal training bridge between the high school and the 

labor market. It, generally serves the training needs of 

% ■ ■ 

•n>ore than one school district. The ' training emphasis is 

directed ^ toward high- school-age adults with limited programs 
for adults; area vocational- technical schools emphasize post 
high school programs in the training of highly skilled workers 
.or craftsmen or technicians. In addition, these institutions 
provide for updating and upgrading the knowledge and the 
skills of persons out of high school who are already employed. 
The student will have acquired a higher *compe*tency upon com- 
pletion of the program than is required for an entry-level 
occupation in distribution. 

1. The student will have a salable skill and will be 
able to satisfactorily perform in a chosen career 

• upon entering the world of work. 

2. The student will be able to perform successfully in a 
marketing occupation. * 

3. The student will be able to perform merchandising 
activities in a marketing occupation. ^ 

^. The student will have acquired the necessary social 
skills. 

• 5; The student will be able to communicate orally in a 
manner that is readily understood and acceptable to 
customers and associates. 

6. The student will be, able to communicate in writing in 
a manner that is readily understood and acceptable to 
customers and associates. 
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?. The student will be able to perform satisfactorily 
the mathematical computations that are necessary in 
a^ m^arketing occupation, 

8. The .student will be able to understand correctly the 
terminology used in a retail occupation. 

9« The student will be able to understand and correctly 
use the terminology used in the field of marketing."' 

10. Thd student will know how to dress appropriately. 

11. The' student will have the opportunity to develop 
leadership qualities through his local chapter of 
the Distributive Education Clubs of America organ- 
ization. 
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^ DISTRIBUTI'/E EDUCATION PROGRAJVI COMPONENTS 

, ... ■ V 

' The community college and AVTS programs are comprised 
of specific components or elements. These components are 
key factors to be considered in program planning, development, 
iijplementation, assessment, and evaluation. Reference should 
be made to th^se components on an individual basis and when 
combined, they represent a comprehensive distributive , 
education program. 

The 'program components that follow are listed in 
alphabetic order and are not necessarily in order of importance. 

PROGRAM COMPONENTS 

. • . Advisory Committee 
. Articulation 

4 

. Cooperative Work Experience 
. Curriculum 
. DECA 

. Evaluation 

k 

. r auili'ft.^s ,* Equipment, and Resources 

. Planning 

. Program Design 

. School and' Community Relations 
. Staffing 
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TERMINOLOGY USED • 3Y PLANNERS 

,It is essential .that a hierarchy of terms be adopted 
for us6 in planning and communicating within the system. 
The first step toward failure of any planning effort is the ' 
assumption that everyone in the system knows what certain 
terms mean and .that they can therefore be used to communicate 
.essential information. A listing of such terms follows: 
Program Planning -Terms : 

Mission - A statement which defines the role or purposes 
of the organization and identifies the educational 
products or services that will be produced. 

Answers the question: "Why does this organization 
exist?'^ 
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Lon^-Rap^e Goal - (5_year) A general statement that 
identifies and briefly describes a long-range target 
or anticipated outcome.. It is established fqr use as " 
a broad guide., for actions to be taken in carrying' out 
the mission of the organization. 

Answers the question: "In general, what do we want to 
produce or accomplish over an extended period?"' 

/ 

Short-Ran^e Goal - (l-year) A more specific statement 
of expected short-range accomplishment within the scope 
of a long-range goal. It describes a one-year a,ccom- 
pl^.shjTient, within a five-year goal. Several shor^-range 
goaxs for the same time period might be developed " 
within the guidelines of a given long-range goal! 
Short-range goal- statements contain more detail ;han 
those for long-range, goal s-jand often include l^pdted 
expressions of quantity, quality, rate, level, time, • 
.or similar measurable or descriptive terms. 

Answers the question: "Specifically where do we want 
to be in one year?" 

" • : ^ • 

Program - A general plan developed to serve as a guide 
for the actions necessary to reach a particular short- 
range goal. Program statements often define the roles 
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of., the various organizational sjab-units and fix t'h.e 
responsibility for overall coordination. Information 
concerning th'e scope, timing, and broad /strategy for 
reaching the goal should be. included. 

Answers the question: "How do we intend to proceed?" 

Objective - Within each program, actions to be taken 
are divided into distinct groupings that constitute 
the major steps necessary to attain a short-range- goal. 
These steps are identified and described in terms of 
the results or^products that are desired from them. 
Such descriptions of intended resul ts are known as 
statements of objectives. It is important that they 
be expressed in writing and that the criteria for 
measLurement pr observation of achievement be defined in 
order to j^sure accurate communication, to provide 
tangible Indicators for assessing progress, and to 
provide a record for future reference. Objectives might 
be /considered^to be descriptions of the building blocks 
that will constitute the structure that we identify as 
a program. 

Answers the question: "Whaf're suits do we want from 
each ma j or;-' step?" • , 

Activities - The actions necessary to attain an objec- 
tive. The* nature of the ■ activities is suggested by the 
statement of objective, but the details are seldom 
expressed in writing. These details are ordinarily 
left to the discretion of. the person given the respon- 
sibility for achieving an objective. 

Answers the question: " What thin gs must be done in 
order to achieve the desired result?" '~ 
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, SHORT - AND LQNG-RAN_GS ■ PLANNING 

The local planning process should center on the ' 
following questions. 

1. What is the present status of the program'^ "where 
^ ,^ are you and. what do you have? , '""''^^ 

2. What .are the needs of the program? ^ 

^' oSecUves?'.'''''"'''''''' the goals and 

4. ...What activities are needed to achieve goals^and 

objectives? W:..it is the cost? - 

5. '^^ What is the plan to implement activities? 

6. Kow and when will the plan be evaluated? 

The following evaluation activities should be considered 
as input for short, and long--ra-nge plannii^g: 

1. Employer follow-up survey 

2. Student follow-up survey 

3. Student evaluation of instruction 
^. Assessment of student services 

5. Assessment of instructional materials 

6. Facilities and equipment assessmenf 

7. ^.^sessment of all program elements 

8. Evaluation of the career information program 

9. Assessment of instructional. processes--competencies 
objectives, materials, retrieval systems. ^^'^^''''^^'^ ' 

l^Aasessment of disadvantaged and handicapped services 

11. Cost/benefit analysis 

1^ - Analysis of community resources 

A diagram cf the planning process is illustrated on the 
following page. 

"f 
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COMPONENTS OF A PLANNING PROCESS 



Assessment (Identify present status) 
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Feedback 



Identify needs 



Implement Activities 




Set Plan/Revise 
Present Plan 



Peter*mine Priorities 

a. Set goals, objectives 



Activities 

a . Al t e rna ti ve s 

b. Resource allocation 

c. Budget 
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BUDGETING PRACTICES 

The term "budget" is used to indicate :in estiirat i on of 
propo^.t^d inccnie and expenses for a given period. Ideally, 
it should be a basis for short and long-term planninfrj: to 
meet program objectives ; however, all too often i L is dorvigned 
to meet bare necessities for the next fiscal year. 

If the budget is used for short and long-range planning, 
as recomrTi^nded , the functional approach or task method of 
budgeting is employed. The function or the task for which 
the expenditure is budgeted (planned) is viewed in terms c_ 
progran: objectives. The amount spent last year, the amount 
other departments need, or the amount another school spends 
is no longer a factor. Instead, it should be asked, "How 
large an expenditure is necessary to perform the function 
demanded by the particular objective of the program." 
This procedure is rapidly becoming an accepted standard 
among successful business operations. 

Generally, budgeting practices can be viewed from four 
standpoints : 

First, the preparation and p resentation of budgets 
include collecting, evaluating, and classifying information 
as well as recording it in a prescribed form. These activ- 
ities should begin well in advance of the designated dates 
for presentation. The careful and systematic collection of 
data is an essential elemept for a good budget. Probably 
the greatest value • of the .entire budgeting system is the 
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necessity to plan tne future of the distributive education 
program in specific detail. 

:*econd, the adoption includ^-^s the consideration and 

^ cipprov?:. ^of the budget and may involve considerable 
negotiation and compromise. Should one fail in this re.spect 
by be^ng unable to show v;hat the expenditure will accomplish, 
little c-an bo achieved in other aspects of the program. 

Th?rd, the execution and administration of the budget 
consists of complying with provisions of the plan as approved. 
In -this respect, T:he budget is viewed as a control device 
over ^preseni; expenditures by college admini -ntors. However, 
all budgets must remain flexible and relate to priorities. 

Finally, the appraisal of budgets is best viewed from 
the '''goals-outcome approach." Was the proper amount budgeted 
and expended for each function planned by the department? 
Will revisions be necessary for future years? Did the 
function meet the objectives desired? Were the objectives 
•/B-lid? These questions,^ rather than monetary evaluations, 
should -.sked. 

Comparisons are continually made to show areas that 
deviate from what has been acceptable in the past. The 

■department proposing an exception will have to be armed with 
''proof material" to substantiate the claim. Too often budgets 
are rigid and based almost exclusively on the past. They fail 
to report reasons for approved amounts or the values expected 
from the expendi tures . 
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:ne final analysis, the budge c, if viewed properly, 
IS rr.-:-r-:-ly the financial extension of the planning necessary 
to dororrnine the best ways to meet the goals and accomplish 
the comi^Tnencies needed for employment in a marketing 
position. One should analyze each outcome deemed de/irable, 
determine .no activities or functions, instruction, facilities, 
and aids to its accomplishment. Then, dollar, amounts are 
placed on each factor. 

Should one face a situation where budget cuts are 
necessary, the functional method of budgeting will have 
established priorities for ' decreases in the program which 
will have the least- effect on the goals. It will also allow 
one to be prepared when expansion and improvements- are possible, 

The fi^ictional approach or the concept of portraying the 
budget as ^^/an extension of program obje :ives is not separate 
^nd distinct, but is an outgrowth of income and expenses. 
The practical uses of budget irr.plications are apparent in the 
developry.ent of the distributive education program. The • 
budget:; 

1. Zp a servant of education 
'2. ^y^^-^s an overview of the ent,.:-e school system 
3. - Aids m analysis of new and o^d school activities 
-r. Develops cooperation within the school 
5. Stimulates confidence among the taxpayers 
o . Estimates the receipts 
?* Determines tax le^/y 

. Authorizes expenditure's 
9. Aids in economical adm^inistration 

10. Improves accounting procedures 

11. Aids in extracurricular activities 
Projects the schools into tne future 
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D2\'ELCPING A PRELIMINhRY BUDGET 

Variables in budget preparation are as great as the 
number of programs and communities that offer a distributive 
education program. 

Too often little thought is given to this phase of 
program development. The program is not complete, nor will 
it be as successful as it might be, until provisions have 
been made to accomplish all objectives. A classroom, a few' 
chairs, and an instructor will not necessarily constitute a 
distributive education program. Expenses will be incurred in 
developing -and operating a distributive education program. 

The individual responsible for the initial budget should 
refer to the following list of questions as a guide in 
selecting those expenditures deemed most necessary to this 
particular tir.e and for a long-range planning. Each question 
should be asked in light of local program objectives. 

1. Will rental space or occupancy costs for instruction, 
storage, or student activities be necessary in the 
departmental budget? 

2. Will full instructional salaries be'listedas 
departmental expenditures? 

3. Will secretarial and/or secretarial supplies be on 
the. distributive education budget or as an in- 
stitutional' expense? 

^. What amount of secretarial equipment will be charged 
against the department? 

5. Will student teachers be used? How much expense must 
be allocated for their travel, conferences, etc.? 

6. What amount will be expended for publicity such as 
brocl^ures, advertising, and other printed material? 
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Will test materials for student guidance and counsel- 
ing be charged against the department? 

Will student activities, social and re^^ognition 
events be emphasized? Are funds allocated? 

l^^lat amount of departmental expenditures will be 
used for reference material, supplies, and textbooks? 

Uhich of the following items of equipment will be 
purchased during the next fiscal year? 

A. Audio-visual equipment, ie. projectors, screens 
D- Video-tape equipment 
C. Laboratory equipment specialized 
p. Sign printers 

Display equipment, ie. mannequin, store shelving 
floor coverings, backdrops, tools, etc. 

How m.any of the following travel items will be in- 
cluded m your department's expenses? 

A. Reimbursement for the use of personal vehicles 

a. Charges for* ins titutional vehicles 

C. Coordination visits 

D. Pre-employment contacts 

E. Follow-up contacts 

F. Student recruitment 

G. Student placement 

H. Professional and industrial meetings 

I. Observation trips for students 
J. Advisory committee expenses 

K. Guest speakers 

L. Equipment and supplies 

M. Transportation of students between classes or to 
training stations 

Hov many ancillary services are necessary and will 
-tney be charged against the budget? Examples are: 

Pre-service and in-service training 
Development of instructional material 
Counseling 
Research 

Evaluation and follow-up 

Developmental needo of student both in classroom 
instruction and on-the-job training. 
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13. Which of the items listed in the budget will receive 
outside reimbursement from federal, state, and 
private agencies? 

Vr. Do the items selected for the initial budget 

represent the expenditures that will best fulfill 
the objectives of the prograjn? 
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COMbfUNITY SURVEY 

In making decisions on program development and im- 
plementation, a balance must be achieved between what the 
communicy needs and what the student needs. To do this, data 
must be collected and analyzed from the community and areas 
served bv the community. 

Some useful information that can be compiled follows : 

1. Projected employment needs 

2. Community economic factors such as : 

a. Major economy of the area 

b. Depressed areas that may exist in the 
community ) 

c. Employment potential for the graduates 

d. Retraining and updating needs 

e. Existence and identification of minority 
groups in the area 

f. Percentage of graduates that settle and 
work, in the area 

g. Current unemployment statistics 

h. Speqial needs student's potential placement 
The community survey 

--is essential and provides vital information 

--is a catalyst for developing written media and 
making personal contacts 

--provides solid planning data which is necessary 
for effective distributive education programs, 

--is a necessary tool to follow-up on the practice 
and belief of basing the marketing programs on 
need 
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INTERPRETING THE FINDINGS OF THE COMMUNITY SURVEY 

Assundng thac the community survey of the employers 
has been completed and the data have been classified, tabu- 
lated and summarized in a suitable fashion, the midmanage- 
ment teacher/staff, guidance personnel, state department 
and/or university personnel, the steering committee, and 
the local U.S. Employment Office personnel should be requested 
to participate in assessing the data. Reliance upon the data 
from local employers regarding manpower needs can be mis- 
leading in attempting to compare the schools vocc.' tional 
offerings with the manpower needs unless the above personnel ' 
also take into account some or all of the following factors: 
Analysis and Interpretation of Data 

1. The present and forecasted economic outlook factors 
affecting the occupation. 

2. State and national demand outlook for workers in 
the occupation (by job titles) as expressed by the 

.State Employment Service reports and the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports. These will provide som.e implications of 
ditterences m occupational profiles at the 
national level with those of local concentrations 
. oi- employment for a small number of industries. 

•3. It is well to analyze the employment trends of the 
- occupation (local, regional, state, and national) 
and interpret these implications before recommending 
vocational program modifications. 

For items 1, 2, and 3 above the. U.S. Employment Service 

can be the main anchor in analyzing and writing a report 

based upon the above analysis and interpretation. 
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■ The extent to which the local employers are in an 

expanding or declining employment status. 

5. The past and present source of employee recruitment 
factors relative to the opportunity for employment 
for the vocativ-)nal graduates. 

6. The employers' hiring practices. 

7. The population growth or decline factors of the 
community may be pertinent to the industrial and 
business sector. 

8. The technological chaiige factor, while difficult 
for industry to cope with and even predict, will 
need to be weighed before curriculum changes are 
made . 

9. Consideration should be given to the factor of 
availability of manpower (hard to fill openings) 
over a period of time. Such a situation would 
seem to indicate a positive need for training 
decisions^. 

10. Other factors to consider may be pertinent such as 
stability of the employers' firms in the community, 
prospects of consolidation of several operations 
into one plant, or transfer of an entire new firm 
into the community. 

11. New and emerging jobs by (job titles) coming into 
the occupation within the firms surveyed. 

Writing; Final Report ' 

Assuming the community survey findings have been care- 
fully analyzed, , interpreted and reviewed by the aforementioned 
groups, the writing of the report can now take place. The 
first step is to develop a suitable outline or format for the 
reports, keeping in mind ^ the survey objectives, 

A suggested outline appears below: 

1. Acknowledgements 

2. Introduption (including purpose and procedure of 
the survey) 
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3. Presentation and analysis of findings (tables, 
charts, diagrams, narration, etc. as appropriate). 

4. Reconmiendations for distributive education program' 
modifications/additions based upon: 

a. employment opportunities 

(1) nature of work by job titles 

b. field 'expanding or decreasing 

c. training requirements of the job openings 

d. educational requirements - formal, special 

e. previous experience requirements for the job 
openings 

f. opportunities for placement of students for 
cooperative work experience 

g. age requirements for employment 

h. wages, hours, annual or seasonal demand ^ 

i. ' working conditions 

j. past and present source of manpower recruitment 
k. other 

The actual writing of the report will be uadertaken by 
a limited number of persons who are most suited for this 
task or one person may be assigned full time to complete the 
writing of the report. In any event, the final report 
should be completed as quickly as possible and disseminated 
to key persons and groups in the community to keep interest 
alive . 
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SECURING ADMINISTRATIVE APPROVAL OF THE FINAL 
REPORT OF THE COMMUNITY SURVEY 

A checR:list 

The following items should be considered for obtaining 
administrative approval of the community survey results. 
The checklist may be used before and after the report has 
been presented to proper administrators. 

In Presenting the Highlights of the Survey Findings and the 
^^^^j- Report: to the School Administration , the Teac her 
Should : 

1. Secure an appointment in advance with the school 
administrator . 

2. Prepare a mini-report of condensed highlights of 
the survey findings and recommendations. 

3. Meet with the school administrator and present the 
final report and highlights of the survey to this 
person. 

4. Discuss the survey findings and recommendations for 
vocational program changes with the administrator 
relative to: 

a. employment opportunities discovered for 
vocational graduates . 

b. opportunities for students in cooperative 
work experience. 

c. manpower outlook for the occupation by job 
titles considering the local , 's tate, and 
nation-al supply and demand. 

d. the ad<rantages to the school of a cooperative 
working relationship between the school 

and employers. 

e. the ability of the school to meet the 
training needs* based on new job titles. 

Empha3ize employers past and present source of 
employees . 
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6. Obtain the . administrator • s approval of the final 
report of the. survey. 

7. Disseminate the report to-key persons in the sohool 
and c ommuni ty . 

8. Finally, publicize the highlights of the survey in 
the community media. 



Date presented_ 



Other considerations: 



J 
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x-UBLICIZTNG THE HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FINDINGS OF THE 
SURVEY TO THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
. A CHECKLIST 



The^ following checklist may be used to review criteria 
that should be considered when the c ommuni t.y survey high- 
lights are to be publicized. 
The Teacher Should : 

1. Establish cornmunication channels in the school and 
community. 

2. Identify the publicity media best suited for the 

^ community and plan a. sound publicity program with 
the advice and assistance of others. 

3. Involve other persons or groups in^ publicizing the 
findings of 'the siSrvey .* 

^. Create a public awareness of the value of the 

survey findings as a basis for vocational education 
modifications. 

5. Emphasize ■ the advantages of preparing local youth 
and adults to meet emerging local, state, and 
national employer manpower needs. 

6. , Emphasize the benefits to the employers and to 

vocatidnal education in supplying employers' , man- 
power needs. 

7. Stress the degree of employers' willingness .to 
cooperate in placement of students for work exper- 
ience training. 

8. Explain the benefits to vocational education through 
employer cooperation in helping the vocational educa 
tion program adapt more quickly to technological 
change." 

9. Expl^ain recommendations for proposed changQs to be 
made in the vocational program based on survey 
findings. 

10. Emphasize the employment oppor%ini ties discovered by 
the survey . 
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The information included on pages 30-36 is taken^from 
the Kansas Vocational Education Handbook published in 1976. 
Sinpe regulations and procedures may change, the reader should 
be sure that the most recent information is inserted in this 
section, 

PROCEDURES FOR APPROVAL FOR POST - SECONDARY VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
For clarity of relationships, better communications, 
arfd mutual understanding in approval of vocational 
P.5^g^^i^s in community junior colleges^ and area 
vocational-technical schools the procedures below 
shall be followed: 

Step #1 An institution interested in initiating a- vocational 
program should write a letter so stating to the 
Director of Community Junior Colleges for programs 
offered in community junior colleges or to the ' 
Director of Area Vocational-Technical Schools for 
programs offered in an area vocational-technical 
school, 

Step #2 Upon receiving the letter of intent, the Director 
will consult with appropriate vocational program 
personnel and determine whether the institution 
should prepare a form,al program proposal. The 
applicant institution will be notified in^-writing 

within ten (10) days as to the action taken and the 
procedur^ to be followed by t:he institution. The 
institution has the option of submitting a formal 
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proposal regardless of the disposition of the letter 
of intent. 

Step #3 Institutions directed to apply for new vocational 

programs and those applying for continued operation 
of ongoing vocational programs will submit on the 
appropriate application the information requested 
for program '--valuation. 

Step #^ The director in conjunction with the appropriate 

vocational program administrator and a third party ' 
knowledgeable in the vocational area will review 
the applications and will make ' the decision tV' 
approve or disapprove the proposed and/or continuing 
vocational program. 
Step #5 The institution will be notified, within ten (10) 
days in writing, by the Director of Community 
Junior Colleges or the Directbr of the Area 
. Vocational-Technical Schools of tne decisifi^ relating 
to status of the proposed program and conditions 
pfji'taining . 

otep ^0 upon approval the institution will implement the 
vocational program incorporating appropriate pro- 
cedures for continued follow-up and evaluation for 
periodic submission to the State Board of Education 
for examination. 

: tep //? Kach approved vocational prof^ram must submit an 

application for continuance of pro^xam as specified 
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in ^he State Plan. 
S^ep «8 An institution which is dissatisfied with the 

decision for. program dissapproval may first appeal 
directly to the appropriate Assistant Commissioner j' 
secondly, tc the Commissioner of Education through the 
accepted hearing procedures. 
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PROCEDURES FOR APPEAL 
FOR ALL VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Local educational agencies may wish to appeal the 
decision of disapproval of their vocational program 
application. Appeals may be made for several 
reasons such as: 

(a) Misinterpretation of information 

(b) New information available 

(c) Extenuating circumstances, or 

(d) Other factors . that can be considered 
important in an appeal hearing. 

The Tollowing steps indicate the appeal procedure: 

Step #1 The local education agency should request to the 

appropriate Assistant Commissioner within ten (10) 

days and in writing for an appeal hearing which 

includes information on the program disapproval 

and the areas of grievance or concern. 

Step #2 The Assistant Commissioner will respond within five 

(5) days to set an appeal date agreeable to both 

parties. 

Step #3 Tr.e Assistant Commissioner will select two, appro- 
priate parties, other than the staff member that 
made the original decision, to listen to the appeal 
statements. These parties wi,ll be knowledgeable of 
voca'tional education programs and be in a position 
to react to the information presented by the local 

to 

agency. The appeal procedure will include facts 
presented by the local educational agency and the 
program administrator in the vocational program ar4a. 
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The State Board will be apprised of the status of 
the appeal hearing through the appropriate Assistant 
Commissioner. 

step The conpittee will weigh the new information pro- 

vided and a decision will be made on the appeal 
within ten (10) days after the date of appeal. 
The appeal decision will be known by the vocational 
program supervisory staff. 
Step #5 A letter from the Assistant Commissioner will 

specify the terms of the appeal. 
Step #6 In such cases where the local educational agency 
deems it necessary they may further appeal this 
decision to the designated hearing officer for 
the State Board of Education who will arrange for 
a hearing according to specified procedures. The 
State Board will make the final appeal decision. 
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FACTORS USED FOR PROGRAM EVALUATION AND APPROVAL 

Weighted factors will be used in determining approval 
of vocational programs. These factors will provide a means 
whereby applications can be reviewed objectively, while 
establishing unity of techniques and methods in program review. 
The factors take into account: 

(1) the principles and purposes of vocational education 
^and Its role m the educational system 

(2) State Board of Education policies and standards, 

(3) State and Federal legislative requirements 

(4) effective and efficient program operation 

(5) persons to be served . \ 
Data input to these factors will be derived from infor- 
mation reflected in this application and other objective data 
available through manpower needs,, student accounting information, 
budget information, on-site program review? and other sources. 
The school must supply in as accurate a way as possible the 
information requested in this application. Those schools that 
have .■:r,plied similar accurate individual program information - 
for the previous. year may indicate such information is available 
on prior applicati^. If changes have occured, this must be 
indicated. 

Factors that will be used in determining the relative 
priority of local vocational program application are outlined 
in the State Plan for Vocational Education and the Vocational 
Education Handbook for Planning, Developing,' and Implementing 
Vocational Education in Kansas. They are as follows; 
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.The philosophy, goals, and characteristics of the 
institution offering the vocational program. 

Management factors relating to the organization, 
administration, and operation of the vocational 
program. 

The instructional program planned including: 

(a) objectives and purposes of the program 

(b) resources including equipment and facilities 

(c) course organization and structure, time 
duration for instruction 

(d) program articulation and duplication including 
advisory committee input 

(e) leadership activities 

■(f) teacher qualifications, evaluation techniques 

and methodology 
(g) student interest and population^ group served 

The ancillary services provided for the vocational 
program including guidance and counseling services, 
procedures for recruitment, enrollment, placement,' 
and follow-up of students. 

Accountability factors to be used for the program 

(a) manpower needs data 

(b) placement rate for enrollees 

(c) costs of the program per student enrolled and * 
placed 

(d) drop out. rates 

(e) other measurable items relating to the objectives 
and purposes of the vocational program 

Statements of unusual circumstances or situations 
relating to problems that could affect the justifi- 
cation for the vocational program at the operational 
level . 
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TYPES OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

ONE-YEAR PROGRAMS 

The. one-year certificate programs are available in 
some of the community colleges and are the major thrust in 
the area vocational- technical schools. The purposes of the 
one-year certificate options are: 

1. To. fulfill a need for those persons who cannot or 
desire not to attend classes to complete a two-year 
program. 

2. To prepare persons for gainful employment when the 
requirement for employment does not include two 
years of preparation. 

3. To meet special needs of the students and communities 
m one year of classes and activities. 

y 

TWO-YEAR ASSOCIATE ARTS PROGRAMS 

The two-year distributive education program is the ma^or 
thrust in the community colleges in Kansas. The Associate 
Arts Degree can be earned upon completion of the requireme - ' 3 
of this program. 

Ti.e ..:ost common approach in the community coliegG is to 
offer a core of ■ marketing , management, general education, 
and otjjer related business classes to all distributive 
educ^ation students. Instruction in the areas of specialized 
interest, especially in the colleges located in sparsely 
populated areas, is provided through cooperative work ex- 
perience, seminars, and special projects or directed study. 
■ ■ ' S 
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THE AREA YOCATIONAL-^TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

The area vocational- technical school adds a new dimen- 
sion to distributive education. 

In., the area vocational-technical school a study is made 
of the basic marketing principles within the distributive 
occupations, With emphasis on those subject areas which will 
develop personnel for mid-management positions in distribution. 
This program should provide instruction in marketing; 
mercharldising, and management. 

The program for post-secondary students is sometimes k 

operated concurrently with the secondary program. During the 

/ 

preparatory program, secondary stud'ents study the theory of 
the discipline of distribution. In addition, this discipline 
of distribution for preparatory students should include a 
study of the organizations which perform ^'distributive 
functions; a study of marketing and the factors which affect 
marketing, a study of tlie position of the consumer in the 
marketing process and a study of financial structures in 
distribution , 

Technology competencicr; a/v: often developed in the post- 
secondary area vocational- technical school. The operation of 
a sign printer, calculator or. a cash register is closely 
related to distribution. A technical knowledge about furn- 
iture, fabrics, petroleum or 'jewelry may be required. 
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Involvement with other vocational services to acquire 
additional technical skills will provide significant con- 
tributions to employability . The school can offer the student 
an opportunity to incorporate data processing skills'and 
knowledges into the distributive education program. In- 
ventory control, credit systems/ payroll, and purchasing are 
inter-related with data processing/ Provisions should be 
made for assistance to the student on 'an individual basis. 
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SPECIALIZED P'ROGRMS IN TIffi COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Certain communities/counties have enough of a concen- 
trated or specialized need that specialized 'programs are 
organized in addition to the r;egular one and two-year 
offerings. Specialized programs may be developed in any of 
the USOE instructional areas. Some of the more common 
specialized programs are: 

1. Fashion Merchandising 

2. Food Marketing 
3^ Banking 

^. Real Estate 

5.- Hotel/Motel and Restaurant Management 
.6. Agri-Business 

One or more specialized programs normally are not 
offered because of limitations or constraints such as: 

1. Lack of sufficient student and/or community need-- 
, such as m the more sparsely populated counties 

2 . Lack of staff 

. 3- Insufficient funds for program implementation 
^. A combination of factors 

Since many schools cannot feasibly have full-time staff 
members to teach in eve;ry area of need, the following consid- 
erations should be made: 

^" '^ir^r"^ prepare part-time persons from business- and 
industry to meet the special needs. 
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Have at least one full-time staff member coordinate 
tne activities necessary for specialized and/or 
short course efforts. 

(a) Determine needs 

(b) Organize course 
--content 
--length 

--other organizational elements 

(c) Prepare and assist part-time staff member 
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, ^--DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS (USOE CODES ) 

The following is a list and brief description of thp 
various types of instructional programs. ?hese programs may 
be offered as specialized distrrbu?ive education p?oa?amso? 
may be included and adapted with a broad dis t^ iSutlvf eSSck- 
tion p-rGgram;(USOE code 04.99). Employment needs wlthiri the 
area would dictate direction in this regard (Each coi?se 
title. IS preceded with the appropriate USOE "code number) 
sSonlS"?^^-^^ proposals, post- secondary program pUnners 
n!;Sbers --t. course titles and kl a^prop^iatS code 

- Qf ;0^00 Advertising Services. Organized subject matter 
and learning experiences ?Flkted to pllnnin? develooment 
placement, and evaluation tasks performeSSy ' distributive ' 
employees and management personnel in demand creation and 

anfl-wholesale, establishments prima?Uy engaged in selling 

and in selling automotive parts, accelsorles and eqSpment. 

secur?M= h"""" ^""'^ "^he exchfnge of " 

securities and commodities, or consumer credit and Collections. 

exper?feiFrllff|-H^-, SlfJ^jfof^sai^rard's'II 

tasks performed by dlstrlbutlve'^eSployeel ^^d ^alllZTnT"""^ 

sen?nrf/" y""" """^ wholesale establishments engaged in 
f„-f"S. floral arrangements, cut flowers, growlne Slants 
artificial plauts and related Items for ornaSe^fl use ' 

learn?^elfflciHfflfli2?3 ^^^^^1^1 
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food for home preparation and cor.s^ornption, or selling a 
general -c-nodity line of food products at wholesale. 

V 

Q"^ ■ 0700 Food Services . Organized subject matter, and learn- 
mg^experiences related to the sales and sales-supporting tasks 
performed by distributive employees and management personnel in 
establishrr.ents serving j)repared foods and drinks for consumption a 
on their premises or at 'a place designated by the customer. 

04. 0800 General Merchandise . Organized subject matter and 
learning experiences related to a variety of sales and sales- 
supporting tasks performed by distributive employees and 
management personnel engaged primarily in selling various types 
^ of merchandise at retail in department stores, junior depart- 
ment stores, variety stores, general merchandise stores, 
discount stores, -and catalog houses. 

04. 0900 Hardware , Building Materials , Fai-L and Garden 
Supplies and Equipment . Organized subject matter and-^learning ') 
experiences related to various sales and sales-supporting tasks / 
. perf ormed^ by distributive employees and management personnel 
in establishments engaged primarily in selling one or more of 
the following product lines at retail, at wholesale, or to '> 
contractors: hardware, paint, wallpaper, lumber, building- 
materials, supplies and equipment for home construction, or 
farm and garden- supplies and equipment. 

04.1000 Home Furnishings . Organized subject matter and 
learning experiences related to various sales and sales- 
supporting areas performed by distributive employees and 
management personnel in retail and wholesale establishments 
engaged primarily in selling home furnishings such as furniture, 
household appliances, floor coverings, draperies, and specialized 
lines of same itemsr 

04 . 1100 Hotel and Lodging. Organized subject matter and 
leamin.^ ^experiences related .to the tasks performed by dis- 
tributive c:mployees and management personnel in establishments 
^ which provide lodging , lodging and meals, convention facilities, 
and other S'^rvices on a year-round or- seasonal basis to the 
general public or to an organization's membership. 

04. ir :00 Industrial Marketing . Organized subject matter 
and learning experiences relatr 1 tasks performed by sales and 
management personnel in esta> .shing market potentials and 
selling good^ and services^ to business and institutional buyers 
for use in their operations. 

94.1300 incjurance\ Organized subject matter^ and learning 
experifmcea related to tasks performed by sales and management 
personnel for insurance carriers of all types, or' by agents 
representing carriers and brokers dealin,^ in the sals or 
placenent of insurance contracts -wi th carriers. 
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9^- l^^OO International Trade . Organized subject matter and 
learning experiences related to tasks performed by distributive 
employees and management personnel in a variety of business 
establishments coRcemed with export sales, trade controls 
toreign operations, attitudes, monetary problems and other' 
elements m. international marketing. 

^ 04J^10p Personal Services . Organized subject matter and 
.earning experiences related to the tasks performed by ^ales 
and management personnel in establishments primarily enTaeed 
IP providing services. Generally, these services are concerned 
with personal improvement and the care of a person.^r his 
apparel. Included in this category are laundries and dry 
cleaning establishments, shoe repair shops, funeral homes, 
photographic studios and dance or art studios. 

04^1600 Petroleum. Organized subject m.atter and learning 
experiences related to the variety of sales. and sales -supporting 
tasks performed by distributive employees and management 
personnel in retail -or wholesale es tablishm.ents engaged in 
the distribution of petroleum products. .ft. 

9^- ^^.^'Q BMi Estate. Organized subject matter and learning 
experiences related to tasks performed by persons who act for 
themselves .or as agents for others in real estate brokerages or 
other firmsWaged m buying, selling, appraising, renting- 
, managing, and leasing of real property. ' . ^enumg. 

0^-1800 Recreation and Tourism. Organized subject matter 
and learning experiences related to the variety of sales 
counseling and sales-supporting tasks performed bv distributive 
employees and management personnel in establishments primarily ' 
engaged in providing amusement, recreation, entertainmeat^'" 
recreational supplies and equipment, or travel services. 'This 
instructional. program is also designed for employees and 
management personnel engaged in other travel service businesses 
■ th^oSShTourisT"'''''''''' stim.ulating the local economy 

■ • 9^ ■ ^^QQ Transportation. Organized subject matter and 
learning experiences related to the physical movement of people 
l^^^^'^^'^l^^^^^^-- ■^^<^ Products, and the sales, storing, and^ ^ 
sales-sujgX|Dorting tasks performed by distributive employees and 
management personnel in enterprises engaged in passenger and • 
freight transportation, public warehousing, and services in- 
cidental to transportation. 

04^2000 Retail Trade. Other . Included here are other 
Organized instructional programs and learning experiences 
emphasizing m sales and sales-supporting tasks 'performed ' by 
distributive employees and management personnel in establish- 
ments engaged m selling merchandise p.urchased for resale to 
customer.s for per.<.onaI. household, business or farm use. wMch 
cire not Listed above. 
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0^*2100 Wholesale Trade, Otiv^r. Included here are other 
instructional programs and learning experiences emphasizing 
sales and sales-supporting tasks performed by distributive' 
employees and management personnel in places of business 
engaged primarily in selling goods to retailers, industrial, 
commercial, instructional and professional users, or bringing 
buyer and seller togetljer, which are not listed above. 

9900 Distributive Education , Oth er. Included hero arc 
other organized instructional programs and learning experiences, 
emphasizing marketing functions performed by distributive 
employees, managers and/or proprietors in establishments en- 
gaged in selling products or providing services to individuals 
and business establishments, which are not classified retail 
or wholesale in nature and. function. 



PROGRAM TIT:^ES 

Program titVjs for Kansas post-secondary distributive 
education are varied although the basic prin.^iples are 
similar. The critical concerns should be with the purposes, 
objectives, and outcomes of the programs for the students. 

Since many students do not fully unde^^stand distributive 
education programs, teacher-coordinators and administrators 
will want to be sure that their program titles and descrip- 
tions give the students a fair insight to the opportunities 
offered in the program. 

The program titles that should be considered to best 
identify the post-secondary distributive pi'ograms are: 

1. Distributive Education 

2. Marketing Mid-Management 

3. Distributive Education--Mid-Management 
^. Market!...;- and Distribution Management 
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"CURRICULUM 

CURRIC ULUM DEVLLOPMENT 

Post-secondary distributive education is designed to 
develop career level competencies in the field of rr.arketinp 
and distribution. Employment demands must be. reviewed closel 
in, the curriculum development and implementation process. In 
addition, five fundamental questions should be an.swered when 
developing the curriculum: 

^' ^hLver^'^°"^^ purposes should the program seek to 

2. mat competencies are required in the marketirg 
occupations--common and specialized? 

3. What educational experiences can be provided that 
wiii allow students to attain these competencies? 

^' S?ganized?^^^ educational experiences be effectively 

5. How can it be determined whether the purposes have 
-&een attained? ^ 

J Factors such as community size and location, limitations 
on the type and number of staff members, program enrollment, 
and teacher-coordinator preferences may 'effect the curriculum 
establisn.c in the po.s t-secondary institution. But whatever 
"limting" factors are identified in a school, the quality of 
the program need not suffer. In most cases the processes can 
be changed to assure quality and depth of instruction. For 
example, in the community colleges or AVTS ' s located in 
sparsely populated areas where specialized programs or courses 
cannot be offered, added emphasis can be placed on cooperative 
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work experience, outside instructors, and more sophisticated 
resources. The student's needs can still be met. In all 
cases, career guidance and counseling should' be built in as 
an integral part of the total curriculum. 

• Curriculums should be established to prepare persons for 
those marketing occupations that meet the following criteria-: 

1. Opportunities for employment 

2. Opportunities for advancement 

3. Opportunities for individual effort 

^. Opportunities to assume responsibility 

5. 9pportunities for creativity and the use of 
initiative 

6. Opportunities for good pay and self-satxsf action 

CURRICULUM > AREAS 

curricul um/competency areas that follow should be 
considered when developing each student's marketable competen- 
cies. The degree of implementation will depend upon factors 
such as student and community needs and the emphasis placed 
on retail, wholesale , and service emplc^ent needs. 

1. Marketing Functions Core 

2. Supportive Areas 

3. Management Skills 

^. Individual Development 

5. Specialized Area Competencies 

MARKETING FUNCTIONS CORE 

Th=. student must have the competencies in areas that are 
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conunon co most fields of ^ndeavor. These core competency 
areas are not to^ be limited to entry level skill developirent 
and are not taught in isolation of the mid-manageinent level 
of the program. A k^ey consideration is that all of the 
curriculum areas be approached with the mid-management level 
of performance as ' an immediate and/or ultimate goal. 

The marketing core areas that should be considered: 

1. Marketing Principles 

2. Salesmanship 

3. Retail/Wholesale 

4. Promotion 

SUPPORTIVE AREAS 

The student's mid-management competency development 
must be built upon a base of background knowledge and 
practices valuable for effective performance. The supportive 
areas to be considered are: 

1. Communications (written and oral) 

^ ■ Mathematics 

3 . Economics 

4. Business and/or institution 'principles and 
organization r- ^ iiu 

5. business law 
6- Finance 

7. Accounting 

8. Data Processing 

9. General education areas 

MANAGEMENT SKILLS ^'^'^^^ 

The student's competen9i development must evolve 
directly and indirectly with the mid-management level of 
performance. The competencies in this area will be developed 
throughout the 'instructional program. Consideration must be 
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given to the techniques of supervision and direction, 
understanding the human element in management, and the use 
of the tools of management. 
Supervision 

Functions of " management 
Human relations 
Problem solving 
Motivation and delegation 
Business ^ethics 



INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 

^ The development of personal attributes necessary for 
successful careey selection and career development must be a 
part of each student's program. 

i '1. Personal adjustment 

2. Attitude 

3. Leadership development 

4. Career decision making 

5. Employment and advancement ^ 



SPECIALIZED AREA COMPETENCIES 

Certain competencies required by the individual are 
unique to the occupational area chosen for a career and may 
or may not be included in the regular offerings in -the 
school's program. The student's competency development in 
these specialized areas may be attained through one or more 
of the following ways : 

1. Completing specialized programs such as Food 
Marketing, Fashion Merchandising, Banking, and Hotel/ 
Motel and Restaurant Management. 

2. Enrolling in specialized courses included. in the 
curriculums of other programs on campus. 

3. Participating in Cooperative VJork Experience lends 
itself very well to this need and is the .most common 
teclinique utilized. 
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Course Offerings 

Many different course titles are identified among the 
state's post-secondary institutions. Different course titles 
are used.t'o represent very^similar instructional content. 
These variations should be modified and as much consistency 
as possible should be established between institutions. 

• The critical consideration should be given to the five 
curriculum areas and to establishing coiffpetencies and courses 
within this framework. It may be to the advantage of the 
institution and students, particularly for transfer purposes " 
and in using terminology that is more readily understood by 
persons in the community, to use course titles that best 
reflect the course content. Course descriptions, competencies 
and objectives must then follow and >these factors will be ' 
based on meeting student needs through the identified program 
purposes and objectives. . • ' 
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SAMPLE PROGRAM IN POST-SECONDARY "DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

The following program is included as an example of a 
two-year program in post-secondary distributive education. 
Care should be exercised when reviewing a curriculum such as 
this containing only course titles. You should refer to the 
curriculum section of this guide and be sure that identified 
competencies are included in the program. 



Marketing Mid-Management 



First Semester 



Introduction to Business 
Marketing 

Leadership ►Practicum (DECA) 

Salesmanship 

Speech! 

Second Semester 

Communications 
Retail/Wholesale Principles 
Economics 

Leadership Practicum '(DECA) 
Marketing Management and 

Supervision 
Mathematic s 

Cooperative Work Experience 



Third Semester 
* ————— ' — • 

Data Processing 
Business Law 

Leadership Practicum ^ (DECA) 
Accounting 

Personnel ^Management 
Cooperative Work Experience 

Fourth Semester 

Promotion 
Accounting 

Leadership Practicum.. 
Merchandi sing 
Electives 

Cooperative Work Experience 



The program example above includes cooperative work 
experience concurrently with the other course work. Teacher- 
coCrdinators may want to vary this approach (see section on 
alternative plans for cooperative work experience). For 
examp]e, one option would be to include cooperative work ex- 
perience during the second nine weeks of the first semester 
.and during the second nine w^ks of the third semester with 
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no cooperative work experience during the first and fourth 
semesters. Each situation and program must be reviewed 
cai-9 fully. 

The teacher coordinators should also provide for options 
to include, course work in the student's specialized field of 
interest. Additional electives or course opporxuni ties could 
be provided under directed study, individualized study, or 
special course offering if a sufficient number of students 
could enroll. This option is recommended in addition to 
specialized field study that is available in the cooperative 
work experience seminar. 

One-year certificate programs in the community college 
and AVTS should provide for more concentration in distrib- 
utive education curriculum areas. Less time is given to 
the development of many competency areas and mid-management 
competency development is usually minimal. The one-year 
program, particularly in the AVTS, serves a definite need, 
and teacher-coordinators should make sure the program 
offers wnat it purports to offer. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL P LANN T N G 

Planning that is systematic and thorough should be 
utilized to produce effective instruction. The wnole 
planning process for instruction must be coordinated and 
developed in ways that will maximize instructional effort 
and student outcomes. A specific product of this systems 
approach is that courses will be established based on program 
goals and competencies needed for employment rather than 
starting with courses and attempting to fit these courses 
into a program. This systems approach will be useful for 
instructors revising current programs and for those develop- 
ing new programs. 

BASIC CONSIDERATIONS IN INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING 

■ 1. Instructional planning is based on a larger cur- 
riculum planning effort, which in turn is based on 
a total distributive education plan. 

2. Direction based on student and community needs 

must be a part of instructional planning and must 
be m concert with broader curriculum and program 
goals. 

3- Once the direction is established, valid and 

accura.te information must be provided from internal 
and. external sources--advisory coniDittees , com- 
munity survey, student needs, etc. 

^. Instructional planning must incorporate alternative 
plans and procedures. 

5. Evaluative criteria and check points must be a part 
of the planning procedure. 

JOE ANALYSIS IN INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING 

Job analysis involves the review of jobs, identification 
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of on-the-job performance conditions, and preparation of 
job descriptions. This analysis enables the planner to gain 
information necessa?-y for planning instruction. 

TASK ANALYSIS IN ^.^'STRUCTI ONAL PLANNING 

^ ■■ ' — ■ ■' ' — 

Task analysis is a process of identifying and synthe- 
sizing required work of an occupation. Duties are blocked, 
tasks are listed, and performance steps are detailed. The 
completion of xhe task analysis then leads, the planner into 
instructional analysis and subsequent learning experiences. 

INSTRUCTIONAL ANALYSIS IN INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING 

Learning experiences are developed by curriculum 
planners by organizing materials and processes obtained 
through an analysis of the human and technical aspects of 
marketing occupations. Instructional analysis may take the 
following process: (be sure to identify and not just assume 
the career level) 

1. Outcomes are specif' d 

a. Review total proi^ram goals 

b. Competencies should be identified and/or revised 

c. Identify and/or write terminal objectives 

2. Outcomes are grouped into units 

a» Review career level objectives and long-term 

program goals, 
b. Obtain adequate outside input to verify unit 

choices and direction. 
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Informational topics are organized 
a. Categorize into: 

1) Technical characteristics, (essertial to 
task/duty performance) 

2) General characteristics ( "nice- to-know" 
related information) 

3) Career characteristics (helps the learner 
identify self and work roles) 

Learning activities are structured 

a. ■ Identify'and select instructional activities 
best suited for desirable behavior change. 

Learning sequences are established 

4 

a. Place- units, topics, and learning activities 
into a logical sequence for effective learning 
purposes--your teaching or instructional plan. 
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articulation" BETIVZEM LEVELS IN 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 

DEFINITION 

Articulation is described as a process of arranging 
the instructional programs vf the successive grades and 
divisions of the school system so 'that a closely inter-, 
locking, continuous, and consistent educational envirornnent 
is provided for students as they progress through the 
system. Articulation also is the degree of continuity, 
consistency, and interdependeVice in the offerings of the 
successive grades and division of the school system. 

PURPOSE 

Learning is a continuous process and could take place 
more efficiently and effectively .if the ' curriculum in the 
entire eaucational system were articulated to -provide a • 
continuum. An unbroken flow "of experiences planned with and 
•for the individual learner is necessary. Good articulation 
can assist the student in utilizing his/her time and. allow 
the person to maximize the opportunities in the distributive 
education program. 

MFTHOP- 

The v,.aue of articulation is more readily apparent than 
■.vays to accomplish the process. The following are steps that 
car. be taken to enhance articulation. 
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1. One of the most successful approaches is for 
teachers, administrators » and persons from busiress 
to work together on the curriculum and othor aspects 
of the program. 

2. Exchange of teachers from one level to another for 
short peri ods of time gives the instructors added 
insight into how and what they should te-ich in 
their own classes. 

3. Placement testing can help che teachers recognize 
how much the students have accomplished so they cai. 
continue at the level and pace best suited to th- 
learners . 

^^4-. Guidance counselors can help bridge the gap in i.iany 
areas . Di striLuti ve education coordinators , for 
example, can speak to high school classes about 
prerequisi ties and courses in the post-secondary 
classes. 

5. Cooperative use of equipment, by personnel from 
different levels can encourage articulation. 

6. ?/:any DECA activities can be conducted to involve 
high and post-secondary students. 

Articulation provides the essential element of con- 
tinuity that all effective distributive education program:, 
need . 
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ADVISORY CO>^ITTEES 

An advisory commiCCee is a recommended ccmponenc for 

every pcst-secondarv dis tribucive educacion program. Since 

much is wriccen in the area of advisory commiccees, rbe 
purposes of chis section are Co : 

1. serve as a review and reminder for Chose who 
currencly ucilize advisory commiccees. 

2. assise a new Ceacher-coordinacor by providing basic 
guidelines for organizing and ucilizing advisory 
commi CCees . 

An advisory commicCee should: S 

1. be organized Co advise and assist in program 
developmenc and im.plementation . 

2. have persons as members who have the expertise and 
interest to serve . 

An advisory committee m.ay be orgnized for the total 
post-secondary distributive education program or be organized 
for each specialized program area. An ideal approach v/ould 
be to have ,m overall advisory committee and advisory committee 
for specialized programs. The teacher- coordinator should 
also consider having a representative ftom the distributive 
L jication advisory committee represented on the vocational 
division commi t tee . 

Ad hoc advisory committees are organized for a specific 
purpose and are dissolved when that purpose is achievc'd. 
Consider this approach v/hen now options arc being considered, 
special areas of concern arise, or whi^n voii determine ch.it iho 
need ex i s t s , 
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DIFFICULTIES WITH ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

1. Teacher-coordinators are not rcadv or willing to 
work with them. 

2. Meeting times. 

3. Getting the advisory committee to assuTne initiative 
and leadership. 

4. Identifying realistic and relevant tasks. 

5. Identifying the function and roles. of the comn^ictoe. 

6. Obtaining school support. 

OVE RCOMING THE CONCERN OF TEACHER -COORDINATORS OF GETTING 
BUSINESS PERSGNSTNypLVED : ^i^l^^ili^. 

1. Believe in the functions of the committee. 

2. Be sure that there is a purpose. 

3. Involve the committee. 

^. Keep in mind that the advisory committee member v^n 
usually treat membership, attendance, and partici- 
pation with the same degree pf enthusiasm and viper 
that you do. 

5. Sell the advisory committee on its importance and 
purpose . 

6. Reward the members for their efforts. 

7. rollow through on advisory committee recommendations. 

i-^ RESPONSE TO "WHAT SHOULD THE ADVISORY COMMI TTEE DO?" 

1. There is probably no problem or are.n too large or 
too small for the committee. 

2. The committee Hhould do those things that help your 
students attain the optimum results from participar inj 
in the program. 

'^'^^iiy^ COMMITTEE MEET? 

(>f'^'n Iheru is n^M/d- Miiiua 1 1 v a m i ii i rnuii. of 



three times per year. Many advisory committees" 
meet once a month. 



ARE GROUP MEETINGS ALWAYS NECESSARY FOR THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
TO FUNC TION ? 

1. Be careful. Many teacher-coordinators insist that 
it is^more productive and easier to meet on an 
individual basis with the members. While many of 
the functions of the committee can be performed this 
way, the committee as a whole is needed to com- 
pletely maximize input for many areas and to build 

a unified spirit. 

2. The key is to perform individual and group advisory 
committee functions . 



KOW MANY IVEMBERS SHOULD EE ON AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE ? 

1. A basic guide is that the committee should consist 
of the number of members necessary to provide the 
advice and assistance needed. Although ^.--lO members 
is commonly recommended, you should be tl)e judge. 

2. Decide on the purposes and functions of Ihe committee 
The number of persons needed will be much easier to 
determine . 

P^MBSRSHIP 

1. Consider representatives such as: 

a) mid-management 

b ) management 



c ) ntudent \ 
d ) empl oyee 



1 . Broad area 

2. Specialized areas 



e) school ol'ficials (do not overload with school 
personnel ) 

Remember that there aro persons who will serve-- 
it's up to you to convinco them. 
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THE ■ TEACHER-ICOORDINATOR'.S ROLE ; 

1. Identify need for the advisory .conunittee. 

2. Be convinced of the usefulness of the committee. 
3- Organize the committee. 

^. Serve as an ex-officio member. 

a) assist, direct, encourage — help make the ■ 
advisory committee's activities worthwhile 
for all parties. 
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A TWO-YEAR PROGRAM PLAN CI'iECKLIST FOR YOUR ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

The follov/ing checklist has been designed for a two- 
year plan, but it can be easily adapted to a one to five- 
> i/eir period. The activities listed are only suggested. Your 
needs and concerns may vary. 

The checklist that you develop can serve as a basic 
document for describing the responsibilities of .your, advisory 
committee in the preliminary stages of establishing such 
committees. Changes or additions can be made as the committee 
becomes more functional. 
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A. Student Recruitment, Identif icc\tion, 
and Placement 

1. Encouraging persons to consider 

vocational and technical education 
through visits to ''feeder schools,*' 
speeches at mfetin^s, etc. 






2. Providing information concerning 
desirable aptitudes and the 
education experience and back- 
ground applicants snould have 

: that educators can properly 
rian studr^nt recruitment and 
;^'''^catica r^:.. orainin^ prO|£;romG . 






r\rr&ngin;i; field trip visits for 
students and counselors. 






^i-. Providing vocational guidance 
literature to inr: ^:ruc tors , 
counselors, and students. 


•■r 
1 

1 

t 



5. Assistim^c and participating in 
surveys of local lousiness rnan- 
power ne e d s . 
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6. Assisting in the development of 
acnievement tests and certifica- 
tion and licensing tests related 
to initial employment of graduates. 




i 


7. Placing, students, in work exDer- 
i^nce Graining stations. 






I \ ^ 

8. Placing graduates in ]oh^. 1 


3. Instructional Program 

1. Assisting in the preparation . 
and -review of budget requests 
for laboratory equipment and 
supplies . 


j 

\ 
! 


2. Assisting in the development 

and review of course content to 
assure its currency and rele- 
vancy in meeting the changing 
skill and knowledge needs of \ 
the industry, | 


i 

i 




! ! 

3. Evaluating physical conditions, ' i 
adequacy of equipment, nnd i 1 
layout' of the laboratory. * 

! T ^ 

^. Obtaining needed school j 
equipment and supplies. * < 

5. Assisting in the establishment j \ 
standards of proficiency to ; 
be met by students. ■ ; 

■ " : — I { 



6. Establishing and maintaining 

a^ library -of visual aids, maga- 
zines, books > and resources . 



7. Assisting in the development ■ 
of evening^school -kill improvement! 

and techr ical cou ■ . :eh . ' 

^ . ^ ^ — 

8. Providing materials and personnel 
for instructional purposes in 

. classrooms and labs. 

9. T)f'. termini nr. essential oncu- 
pations in the area . 
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10, Assisting in short and long-range 
Dlannin^. 






. 11. Assisting in Droe;raTn assessment. 


( 




12. Assisting the student organ- 
ization and its functions. 






C. Instructor Assistance 

1. Arranging meetings of teachers 
to establish c o operative rela- 
tionships between the schools 
and industry. 




1 

! 
1 


2. Arranging short-term employment 





for instructors in business and 
industry. 


t 

\ 


3» Conducting clinics and in-service 
training programs for instructors. 




\ 


' ' ^. Arranging for substitute or 

source instructors from industry 
to assist regular teachers. 






D. Student Recognition 

1. Providing scholarships and other 
financial assistance for students . 






2. Assisting in recognizing work 
experience employers ( employer- 
employee banquet , etc . ) . 


» 

1 

1 


E. Public Relations 

1. Providing speakers to address 
trade and civic groups concern- 
ing the distributive education 
program . 


1 

1 
t 

1 

i 


2. Providing news stories concern- 
ing* the di :rtr ibuti ve education 





program to magazines published 
for specific business groups. 
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197^-7^ 


197^-7^ 


3. Providing news stories concern- 
ing the school prX)gram to local 
news media. 






^. Attending meetings in support 
of vocational and technical 
education which may be called 
by local and state school 
officials, boards, and legisla- 
tive (S:rouT)s . 


f 

L- 


1 


5. Participating in radio and tele- i | 

vi si on programs de signed to i j ■ 
" sell " distributive education^^ ; : 
to the public . i . i 


1 I 

6. Contributing funds to advertise 1 ■ 
distributive education. i i 


7. Advising employees and %heir 
families concerning the school 
program by posting information 
on bulletin boards ; putting 
news stories in company 
bulletins, and inserting en- 
closures in pay envelopes. 




• 



F. Other 
1 . 



i 

f 
» 

< 1 
( 

I 



I 

i 

i 

i 

I 
I 



i 
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A BUSINESSMAN'S REPLY TC AN INVITATION TO 
SERVE ON AN ADVISORY COMMIT'TEE 

The following article by Samuel M. Burt, a consultant 
to the National Advisory Council, was printed in a special 
edition of News from NACVE (National Advisory Committee on 
Vocational Education), July 19?'^. 

The article is not short, but the message is extremely 
critical for effective development and implementation of an 
advisory committee,. Assuming that you have a basic know- 
ledge about organizing and administering an advisory com- 
mittee, you will find Mr. Bv.rt ' s information to, be invaluable 
Remember that this article is written as a businessman's 
reply to serve on an advisory committee (possibly yours), 
and it 'indicates to the educational community'i what to expect 
from a businessman or woman and what this person expects 
from the educational community. 

T? YOU WANT ME TO SERVE ON A SCHOOL ADVISORY COf/DVilTTEE 



I am pleased you have asked me to serve as an industry 
mLaoer of an advisory committee to our school system. I 
shall be delighted to accept your invitation - if you can 
aasure me that I will be involved in an activicy v/hich is 
going to make some worthwhile and Important contr bution to 
the educc. Ion rf our youth. I want to be Droud enough of 
this comm. ttee's work so that 1 may brag a'littlp l o my 
family, f-1 ends and associates that I was selects- • o par- 
ticipate - as you, yourself, stated - "because oi :-v repu- 
tation as an outstanding member" of the field in which I am 
earning my living, "as well as for my interest in and 
understandin,?; of the field of education." 
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To support my feelings about the' importance of' my 
service, I would like to have a letter appointing me on the 
corr.mittee signed by the highest possible school official. 
The letter should include some biographical information on 
the_ chairperson and other -members of the committee and also 
tel^ me exactly what is expected of me as a committee member 
in the v/ay of advice, assistance, cooperation, money and 
time. . Please note- that if you tell me the committee will 
meet only two or three times a year, I will know that we 
really aren't going to do anything worthwhile! 

^On the other hand, if you seriously want help from the 
cominittee to improve our educational system, I need to be 
sure that I will be provided, initially and on a continuing" 
basis, with information concerning educational developments 
within the school system, as well as at the state and 
national levels; be invited occasionally to attend local, 
state and national conventions of educators (you will -be 
surprised by how many I will attend at my own or my company's 
expense); and that I will occasionally receive a special 
invitation to attend a school function, a board of eaucation 
meeting, a state bo^rd meeting. I would also like to be kept 
informed of special studies affecting the educational program 
of my school system, and if possible, receive copies. 

In effect, what I am saying is that if you want me to 
advise you, I will feel much more comfortable if I know 
something about you and your environment. And while I am 
learning, hopefiAlly I am becoming identified with you, the 
school, and the problems of the educational system. If you 
can get me to this point you can be assured of my active 
participation in the school program and on the committee. 
And beyond offering advice, I will actually cooperate with you 
to help yov. achieve your program goals. 

How? In every way possible! I would be glad to help 
raise ru...-y for a r>cholarship fund; to help obtain needed 
school equipment on loan, as a gift, at special ^ discount ; 
to contribute ezpenda.bi - supplies, instructional and guidance 
materials; to provide work/study experiences; to employ 
graduates, to help counsel students; to assist teachers in 
enriching and expanding their instructional activities; and 
other services you may request. You name it! What I am 
really asking is that you, the professional educator, pro- 
vide me, the interesteo. layman, \vith counsel and lf.;'!.dership 
for my committee responsibilities. 

I know there will be times v/h-.-n you v/ill ask the committee 
for something you consider important that for some good reason • 
we will not be able to provide. But we won't junt be negative 
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wher. tnis happens. • We will tell you our problem and 'try to 
work tnmgs^out wixh you. In the process, we will both learn 
more aoout industry and education, and together prove th'at 
indU3try--educatio.n cooperation can be a viable way of lifr- 
xor citizens and school people. 

Sometimes I might want to. do too much and try to get 
involved in administration. If I do, just point out that the 
best way I can help you is to give you advice and cooperation 
and leave tne details of day-by-day school operations to you. 
xn reality, 1. don't even have time to handle all my OWN day- 
to-aay_ administrative problems, much less yours! But remember 
as^DUsmess persons, we committee members are problem 
oriented and if you tell us about your problems,' we can helo 
youwith tnem, even if it takes time from our persona] or ' 
business affairs.'- After all, we expected to spend time with 
.you when we accepted service on the committee. • 

-I would like to be welcomed iri -the schools as a friend and 
supporter - not seen as a meddlesome interloper. Naturally 
ohere are certain school regulations which I should observe 
when visiting, and you should make them clear to me. But if I 
occasionally drop ■ in for a visit, give me a few minutes of your 
time. Your courtesy will be well repaid. I wouldn't come if 
I weren't interested! 

I would like to know what other schools and school 
systems are doing about the problems you present to my commit'!- 
I want to feel there is some linkage between our school syt--/ 
and others m the area. I would like to know what the pr'^v-^tp 
schools, are doing and what other training programs are availabx 
in_ the community. I want to understand the relationships 
wnich exist between these programs, the State Employment Servic 

war-on-poverty" programs, correctional institution trainine; 
programs and any others that will be providing manpower for 
Indus ^.r^, j want to know the whole picture,' and even ge t a 
chance to visit these other educational programs. Perhaps 
our advisory committees ought to meet together once or twicp 
A ye^r. I want to know about these other prograjns so that I 
will not nave tre nagging feeling .that I am being "used" to 
rupport one prrgram in opposition to another. I want to feel 
tnat I am helping to improve. "MY" school's contribution to 
tr _ total community effort - ap, a taxpayer, as an employer 
ana as_an interested citizen concerned with and involved in 
improving educational and manpower development prorram^- in my 
community. r >- - 

_ I wcuid like to meet, more than on a token once-a-y^ar 
fayjs, w. the students in the school or program my committee 
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was organ- zed to serve, i want the crudents to knew my 
coBiird ttee exists. In the final analysis, our efforts are 
supposed, to be direeted at improving" the education and train- 
ing o: students. I want them to :teil me to' what exterit we 
are svcceedmg . As a matter of fact, I would like to 'nave 
eacn -raauatmg class eleo't one of its members to serve, ar an 
ex-ofzi.,ic member on our coramittee to- tell u::, in the first 
year after graduating, how. relevant school really is in torms 
of real jobs. ^ - ■ ^ 

would like some expression of appreciation fo^ my " 
volunteered services and 'contributions. If this norranittee i- 
as important as you tell me it is, give it and its mpmber- 
some concrete form of recognition. For example, if I dcr:^"-f- 
a piece of equipment, put F:y nameplate on it: Send me a - 
1 named certificate of appreciation for my services. Hold a 
special annual event to recognize the services of all adviso-v 
committee members. Include our names in the school catal-og 
and_ annual reports. We all like to see our name's in print! 
Besides, when prospective students, their parents and others 
see that your programs, as described in the catalog, are 
receiving advice and assistance from industry people, tbp 
progi-ams will gain in stature and prestige. In addition' mv 
company and the industry I represent will be more than ever 
committed to support you. 

When you ask me to. attend a committee meeting, I vv-^nt to 
know befc/rehand what will be on the agenda. I will want a 
orief background statement of the problems to be discusspd and 
several possible approaches to the solution of each. Give tb 
at least two weeks', notice of the meeting date. Make it a 
convenient time and preferably a-t a school.- And don.' t hesitate 
to rommd me about it by letter or a phone call. 

I -."art the meeting ; - be conducted informally and not to ' 
geo tied up m parliamenv -y rules of order. I will want the ' 
meetmr .... ;o held within reasonable time limits. Don't Ipt 
It dra- onand on. I am used to crisp, businesslike proced- 
urec. ^ w,i.il want something to happen as a result of the 
meeting, 1 will want to know', as (Soon after the meeting is 
over as possibl'-. , what did and will .happen as a result of 
our a-r/ice at-i services. I don't want "to be asked to attend a 
'Z'J'^J^^^f approve so.me thing after it has already happened. 

1 rinri ouc I am being used tnat way, don't-be surprispd 
when . become your critic instead of your advisor: 

_1 know r am asking a great d'-aA of vou. P.ut I am wiJlLni'- 
no ;:ive a great deal in return. And thf-. vou gp ^ from t he 

ccmmxttpp, the bptter your program wi.] .i The r-Jmp i- trup ' 

ror ot 'jourse. All the committop memb-rs, nr. wel l triP 
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i ndu.U vv.: :'opro:;r V: ^, , will b(» ^' ; . :.;.iv!!i.' ;.i 'v:.- 

rinuiri--; .u--.:r::.- f quali. tVifsi inaruK^w^T avail -iL.^ and : \- ;•(•'.:,,]:-.;• 
:t ;•;(•: od r*r? turn iron our educational tax di^-llar:;. A: kinds c 
n*-^' ri will ^^>merge the comrnitteo in nrfncilvvly 'n:u.Mi. 

''^ t:ho ^^inal analysis, this is exactly what 1 vvan t ~ 
t:^rrocxive u t:iliiv-i ri.on of my expertise, my knowledn:n and my 
interest In server • cn-^ of the most important compon-nin of 
my community - -y s.'ools and their students. J i you nw 
prepared to toll ii: i ow, when and where, I will ch^' my he/' to 
help you and wilt -.^preciate the chane- to serve ~ par ci c ... i ;\rl 
if you get me in'-'olvec in an activity :n whJch : hav^^ som.- 
special interes:. This ::ieans, of con- ynu and 1 will h- 
to discuss v/hat my special interest:.: a.-: vin-a-vis. oduca-n 
and young people. 

If you think I speak for myself alone, you are v.nnv much 
mistaken. Most industry representatives who' a^^iree to L^erve on 
school advisory committees feel as I do. i^owever, to :^ ofren 
and in too many situation ., their expectations iiave not 
mater iali zed . 

^Vhy? Because in our experience, we have foui.d that too 
few educators and school administrators understand what motiv-- 
ates industry people to accept service on a school advisory- 
committee. Or, if they do understand, they havf.^ not been abl 
to provide the leadership, time and effort to effeci:ively 
utilizp the committees. If you cannot provide the stai'f tirn) 
needed to allow for the full range of interests and desires 
of your committee to serve the school program, you will be 
better advisee not to establish the committee in the first 
place. A poorly used coiamittee is worse than no committee at 
all - you would find that you had created your own Frankensxei 
Disgruntled members of poorly used committees frequently becor 
th^ most acti^^e critics of school officials and pnLlic 
education. 

'.Veil, that seems to cover everything I had to say. T t; ' s 
up to yon now to decide whether yc: ^/^nt^me to serve or ;/our 
"^.mittee. I look forv/ard to hearii^ir from vcu. 



oi nee rely , 
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rAGILITi;'.: , HQUIPMENT, AND Rl loOU'-'' 



Distributive education facilities, equipn^ent, and re-- 

sources may vary from program to program even though the basic 

purposes of each program are the same. Since the needs will 

depend upon many factors, such as, instructor preferences, 

size of community, and program structure, no set description 

can be readily developed for every program. Monies available 

for the distributive education programs will be identified 

as a major reason for extensive or Mmited facilities, 

equipment, and resources, but this factor shuul ! be carefully 

scrutinized. All elements considered, distributive education 

teacher--coordinators must: 

1. Follow the basic steps of program development and 
implementation--this would include determining 
student and community needs. 

Develop a short and long-range plan. 

3- Attach budgetary considerations to the short and 
long-range pla.n. 
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- ilize the advisory committee. 

5. 5e prepared professionally, so that facilities, 
equipment, and resources n-eds may be determined 
and utilizea to the fulle: extent. 

FACILITIES 

The classroom facilities should be designed to meet the 
needs of the basic and specialized distributive education 
programs. The following considerations should be made: 
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'"^•*'\pt.^zoid tables for convenience^ and floxibil 
Criairs that are comfortable and easily ^naoke 
Partitions/sections for: 

a. Gpecialized resources and equipment 

b. Lab practice areas: 

(1) Display areas 

(2) Check-out stands 

(3) Storage 

(^) Sink and facilities for cleanup 
(5) Sign press area 

c. Common resource materials 

d . Coordinator' s office 

Instructional facili ties--desk , board, etc. 
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Dir.TRIBUTIVE EDUCATION FAC:^LITIES 

The facilities designated for the distributive educati 
pro^5:ram should simulate business conditions as closely as 
possible. The distributive education classroom-laboratory 
should provide facilities for the following ki idt"^ of in- 
structional activities^-class discussions, individual, group 
and committee work, use of various types of audiovisual aid 
preparing displays and exhibits, demonstrations, and role 
playing. 

PURPOSES OF TIE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION LABORATORY 

The advantages of an equipped distributive education 
laboratory are : 

a. Increased student motivation. 

b. Better application of classroom theory. 

c. Development of learning by doing in a "real life" 
atmosphere , 

d. Practice without pressures of employment, thi;s 
building student self-confidence and control. 

e. Promotion of desirable work habits. 

f. Strengthened cooperative training experiences nor 
gained on the job. 

g. Utilization of student ac ti vi ty--physically and 
mentally . 

h. Acquainting the student with the latest equipment 
in use and allowing him to discover his natural 
interests . 
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BASIC REQUIRE MSNTC FOR TrE PI STRI BUTTLE EDUCATION LABORATORY 



The following areat; should be kept in mind when planning 
the distributive education facility: 
a. Electrical Outlets 



Electi-^ical outlets, must be available in show 
cases, window displays and shadow boxes. It is 
advisable to have double outlets on each side of the 
room for efficient \^se of such items as projectors 
and tape recorders . 

. Acoustics 

Special acoustical treatment is a necessity due 
to the amount of individual and small group activity 
that goes on in the distributive education' 
laboratory. 

Windows 

A room that is bright and airy effectively 
stimulates the actual business environment . i^indows 
sliould be equipped with blackout shades so audio- 
visual aids can be used effectively. 

d . S tandard Pe r r.anrnt Facilities 

Every cistributi ve education laboratory needs to 
have adequc.te bulletin board and chalkboard space. 
A mount'^d motion picture screen is also essential. 

^ ' Pe rsonal Facil ■ ..xes 

I"C is very convenient to ha /e a wash basin with 
hot and cold running v^'ater in the distributive ed- 
ucation laboratory. The wash basin facilities allows 
cleanup without the students leaving the classroom, 

f . Distributive Education Laboratory Size 

The si of the distributive education laboratory 
V'ill vary, especially v/hen a room in an existing 
bohool is being remodeled. The larger the room, 
the more ideal the distributive education laboratory 
wi.;^,l be. It is recommended that the laboratory be 
at least 24 feet by 48 feet, or 1052 square feet of 
space. A room of this size allows for adequate 
movement of students and ample room to work with 
classroom equipment . 

» 
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storage Space 



Adequate storage space :nust be provided for 
classroom materials and merchandise used for dis- 
play purposes. This storage will assure better 
upkeep and security for the materials and merchandise. 
The size of the storage .;pace varies according to 
the quantity of ir.erchandise and classroom materials 
the distributive education coordinator uses. The 
storage room should adjoin the classroom with a 
coj-mecting door tha^: locks so that students do not 
have to us<^ main corridors to transport the articles 
used . 

Displa.v Wind ov; 

The idr.a]. display window is one that opens out to 
one of the school's corridors. If the corridor 
opening carjrrjt be c::tained, then the next best thing 
is to install a window in the classroom. The size 
should to approximately k feet by 6 feet by 8 feet 
in order to adequately hold the display mannequins. 
The glass in o;ve display window should be approxi- 
:aately 1| feet from che floor. It is essential 
that thn display window be illuminated in order to 
make the display cf merchandise realistic, 

£il2r!liJ23.502lLS Office and Counseling Area 

Thi3 area is essential to the distributive ed- 
ucation coordinator due to the amount of individual 
counseling that must be done. Hopefully, this area 
will culjoin the main distributive education lab- 
orat' ry so the coordinator can have individual 
student^ conferences and still supervise classroom 
activitis. Because of the coordinator's close tie 
'vith the business community, the offir id counseling 
area should contain a telephone. 

Re.- ^renc e Library 

In that there is a wealth of books, magazines 
and pamphlets relative to the discipline of dis- 
tribution, a reference library should be established 
in the distributive education laboratory. This 
library affords students ready access to current 
materials, thus enabling tnem to do individual 
research on areas related to marketing and dis- 
tribution. This area should contain library shelves 
and magazine racks. 
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k. Furniture, Eq uipment and Supplies 

It^is essential that furniture, equipment and 
supplies be maneuverable so that classrooms can be 
changed to meet curriculum needs. This can best 
be accomplished by including the following in the 
distributive education laboratory: 

1- Trapezoid Tables 

These tables are flat, can be moved easily 
and can be put together to form large tables. 

2 . Display Cases , Shelves and Islands 

To capitalize on. the need of maneuverability, 
casters should be placed on all display 
cases, shelves and islands. 

3. Racks, Fixtures . Mannequin s and Accessories 

» 

The variety of items included under this 
category is unlimited and ideas for this area 
can be obtained by looking through the cat- 
alogs of various store fixture companies. 
Many schools have been fortunate in having 
some of these articles donated by the local 
businesses in the community . 

As a reminder, the facilities identified in this section 

will meet the needs of most general distributive education. 

Changes, additions, and modifications must be made to fit 

the needs of specialized programs. 
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I TRUC TI ON AL :] TAFF 

QU ALIFICATIONS 

One of the most critical qualifications for the post- 
secondary di:.; utive education instructor is experience in 
business and Indus cry. For instruction at the post-secondary 
level that is mid-management in nature, it is imperative 
that the instructor have mid-management and management work 
experience. The amount of experience needed will vary with 
each individual and the characteristics possessed for quality 
instruction. Adequate preparation should also be obtained in 
program operation, instruction strategies, vocational ed- 
ucation, cooperative education, DECA, and other aspects of 
the total program operation. Rarely, if ever, will one 
person have experience and preparation in all of the areas 
of post-secondary distributive education responsibility, so 
another vital qualification is the ability to obtain and 
utilize the resources necessary to help the student attain 
his/hnr occupational and career objectives. 

The basic qualifications needed by the post-secondary 
distributive education instructor are: 

1. Adequate work experience m business and industry-- 
preferably at the mid-management and management 
levels . 

a. The minimuin nur'c.er of hours required by the 
state is ^000. 

b. Quality shoala be given preference to quantity 
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Education courses in areai-i such as career education, 
community college organization and administration, 
cooperative work experience, teaching strategies, 
marketing, management, and DECA supervision should 
be included. State certification area requirements 
include coordination techniques in cooperative work 
experience, organization and administration, 
principles and practices of vocational education, 
and job analysis. 

Must know or be willing to accept the roles and 
functions of the job of teacher-coordinator, 

3e able to teach classes as well as coordinate 
cooperative work experience . 
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:«aPONSiBiLiTTEr; of the post-secondary 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 'TEACffiR-CCORDINATOR 



The teacher-coordinator in the distributive education 
prograrr. must be sensitive to the three principal groups it 
serves--3 tudents, business community, and the community 
college or AVTS . The teacher-coordinator must recognize 
these responsibilities and be prepared to function in these 
roles if a n.eaningful and successful program is to be main- 
tained. 



RESPONSIBILITIES^ TO T?E STUDENT 

1. Encourage the student to set and pursue a career 
objective . 

2. Stimulate the student to attain the competencies 
needed for success in the distributive area of his 
or her choice. 

3. Provide general and specialized distributive 
education oriented learning experiences. 

^. Perform the duties and roles of the teacher and 
coordinator in the classroom and with q^ooperative 
work experience. 

5. Encourage the student to participate in the voca- 

tional student organization. 

6. Develop the student's managerial ability. 

7. Be sensitive to each student's needs. 



RESPONSIBILITIE S TO TFE BUSINESS CUMim^lTY 

1. FaiPiiiarize the business community with the objec- 
tives of the program emphasizing the student's 
development in ^rhe classroom and on the job. 

2. Inform business of the supportive role it can play 
in the classroom learning orivironment , 
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3, Provide business witrh a pool of trained nvirVefine 
candidates. 

A. Promote the program among present and future em- 
ployees with the cooperation of busines.^. 

5. Carry a constant diologue with business through 
being involved with busiriesSes--meetings , 

. conferences, visits and other contacts. 

6. Inform business of the school services available to 
them. 

7. Work closely with the advisory committee. 

8. Perform a quality job of helping per.sons to be 
prepared for the present and future. 

RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE SCHOOL 

1. Conduct a program which is consistent with the 
philosophy of the institution. 

2. Maintain a quality program that meets the needs of 
students and business and the standards of the 
institution. 

r 

3. Keep the administration informed and utilize assess- 
mer. evaluation, and planning strategies that will 

. allow the institution to meet the need for change 
for the future. 

4. Be an effective representative for the institution. 
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DISTRIBUTIVb: EDUCATION TNSTFUirTOR 
SELF-ASSESSMt:NT OR OUTSIDE ASSESSMENT 



fn^ V''^'' certain teaching skills that are necessary 

^IvJ'uV^'l^'^ ^^^P^^^-^ teacher. The teaching ' 

V^t}^ n\ '''^ section are divided into two care- 

gories.--Cl) ^^encral teaching skills, and (2) distributive 
education area teaching skills. uxsiriDULivc 



Ra 



-ElaS Scale--2 = SaLisfactory, no recommendation r 

for improvenien t | p>^q ^ 

J = Partially satisfactory, sorre 
improvement needed 

0-Not satisfactory 2 1 

X=Not applicable 



SkiJ_l Areas 
PLANNING 



Comments 



a 
b, 
c . 
d. 



Writing course outlines 

Developing a unit 

Planning li-ssons 

Selecting resources ____ 

Developing resource 
material 



Planning and organizing field 
trips 



g. Involving students in planni 
DIRECTING STUDENT ACTIVITY 
a. Cond';./ting field trips 



Directing individual, small 
group and large group processes 



c. Proiroting group interaction 

d. Utilizing teacher aides 
INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 

a. Usinp discovery method 
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okill Areas Comments 




n 




1 


b. 


I'Lung invention method 










c . 


Uiriinw-e: questioning method 










d. 


i ntr o'duc i ng and summar i z - 
in.^ lessons 









J 


e . 


Reinforcing learning 






1 » . 


^ • 

I 


f . 


Providing for different 
learning rates 


— — — ■ — 






g- 


Using individualized in- 
struction 


— ^ — 1 


■ 






INS 


TRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES - ' > _ 


' — ■ ! 








a . 


Using resource personnel 










b. 


Using educational media 






V 


c . 


Using teacher centered 
presentation methods 






T 1 

1 


i 

* i 


INS 


TRUCTIONAL EVALUATION 




r- 




1 


a . 


Establishing criteria for 
student performance and 
evaluation 






! 

j . ^ , 


{ 


b . 


Determining what staindards 
ai*'^' acc eptable 


— 


; ' . 




Helping students inter- 
pret various test and 
inventory results 


— ^ — ' — 


i i ; . 


INS 


TRUCTIONAL WIANAGEIffiNT * 






; I 

1 




a . 


Acquiring supplies^. and 
equipment 


1 




i 


i 1 

i 


b . 


Preparing budgets 




■ ' f ^ 


c . 


Recommending instructional 
materials for resource center(s) 


1 

1 




s 


I 

i ; 

1 



Maintaining student records_ 
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Skill Areas ^ 

Providing for health 
and safety of studo»ntG^ 

Maintaining sui table 
classroom control 



Commeni 



g. Maintaining school 
facilities 

GUIDANCE 

a. Maintaining-'-student 
observation 



D , 
c , 



Promoting" class - cohesi veness 

Promoting constructive 
relati onships with students 



Involving resource persons 
in career, guidance . 



SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS 



Ratini^ 



X 



1 \ 



a. 



D . 



Maintaining good community 
relationships 



Maintaining positive working 
relationships within 
adTiinistration and faculty 



;:.::t participation in total school 

Helping students direct group 
Efforts toward a common goal 

Promoting leadership activ^ 
ities to, develop 'student 
potential ; 



PROFESSIONAL UEVELOPiyiENT 

a. Promoting the general goals 

and objectives of -^he teaching 
profession ^ 




— ^ 



1 
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^-!kill Areas 

Establishing goals fo:. 
personal professional 
d e ve 1 opme nt 



Comments 



c. Advajicing personal teaching 
compe,1^encies^ 



DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION AREA TEACHING SKILLS 
1. PLANNING 

a. Conducting a community sur- 
vey of distributive 
education needs aAd oppor- 
tunities 



Establishing communication 
links with marketing area 
representative 



Jdentifying' student inter- 
ests in marketing and 
distrioution 



d. Establishing and maintaining 
a lay advisory committee 



Planning a distributive -education 
program^ 



Analyzing career opportun- 
ities with respect to 
marketing) and distribution 

Identifying student per- 
formance leve'ls 



Developing a long-range plan 
for program devel^opment 



Evaluating the. program 



Obtaining follow-up data 
from students 



Rating 



0 X 
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^. DtRhLTING STUDF^NT ACTIVITY 

a. x'^roviding for supervision/ 
assistance when' students 
are away from school 


1 

! 

1^ 




t i n 

lo 


g 

~r 

X 


i 


1 

1 

1 

1 

i 


b. Assisting work supervisors 

understand the role of work ' 
experience 


■ 




■ 


3. INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 

a. Relating instruction to the 
distiibutive education 
program 




i 


i" 


i 

1 1 
1 


b. Incorporating incut fron; 

the world of careers into . . 

the student's edubational' 

program . *■ • 








I _ r 

i 
1 


. -c. Capitalizing on life role 
relevancy 










4. INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES 

a. Ut,ili-2ing different 
approaches to achieve 
similar goals 








I 


b. Using resources beyond the 
school as an extension of 
the school 








1 

i 


5. * INSTRUCTIONAL EVALUATION ' 

a. Utilizing the training sponsor/ 
employer for part: of student's 
evaluation 






i 

i 


1 

1 

1 

i 


b. Determining evaluation, for 
^>i-Liuenc p er ro ririanc e. as well 
as attitude 








1 

i 

• -/ j 

1 


c. Devising systeirs of cdnstanc 
evaluation for students ' 




• 1 


i 
! 


1 
1 

1 

1 

.1 
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d. F.valuating and Integrat- 
ing perforfnanee in ^ 
• cognit ive effective and 
p.svchomotor dorr.ains 

INSTRUCTIONAL ^1ANAGE^ffiNT 

a. Initiating and main- 
taining individual 
student career education 
experience and perforrrance 
records 



b. Assisting students to 
develop s^elf -discipline 

GUIDANCE 



a. Arranging for career 

guidance tests, inventories, 
-materials, etc. to be ^ 
administered to stud,en'ts 



Involving coordinators and 
supervisors in career 
guidance. ' 



Incorporating program feed- 
back into career guidance 
actiyi ties 



d. Assisting students to plan 
their next career step 

e. Helping students obtain their 
planned careers 

SCHOOL AND CO>WN I TY RELATIONS" 

a. Publicizing the distribu- 
tive education program 

b. Obtaining school community 
feedback for program modifi- 
cation. 

c. Developing /good intra-school 
relations ' 
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Skill Areas Commpntc; 

>-/ <^ 111 111 i. 1 ^ 

9. STUDrJNT PARTICIPATION IN TOTAL SCHOOL 

tf 

a. Providing for student's 

interests in co-curricular 
activities 


Rating 


2 


1- 


0 


X 


• 




1 




^. Establishing/maintaining a 
student organization 






< f— — — ' 


10. PROFESSIONAL" DE\T;L0PMENT. 

a. . Developing a personal . ' ! 
statement of philosophy 
about education in general 
and vocational education 
in particular 




1 

1 

1 
» 

i 

( 


\ < 

i 

1 

i 

i 


b. Establishing professional 
competencies to be achieved 
within the framework of a 
long-range professional, plan 

\ (education and business') 




) 

i 


i : 
1 

I 

■ f 



TV » 
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ACTION FORM 

(CISTRIBUTI'^ .EDUCATION INSTRUCTOR ASSESSMENT) 

1. -List the teaching skills in which you rated y.ourself 
"1" or "0" and identify at least one way you can improve 
your ability in each teaching skill. Review your list with 
a fellow instructor and/or supervisor. 

SKILL AREAS METHOD OF IMPROVEMENT 



— J— 
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■• CAREER 0BJECTI\a5;S 

Ono of the purposes of post-secondary distributive 
education is to assist the student to advance beyond entry ' 
^level employment. This means that if the instruction is to 
develop upward mobility, the direction of "up" must be 
established. This necessitates the identification of a 
specific t)ccupational objective. In the case of mid-manag^^ment 
education, there is a need to clarify what, this specific ob- 
jective represents. The instruction should be concerned not 
only with ^successful perf6Vmance of the particular job the 
student is currently holding, but also with instruction related 
to the broader aspects of management and/or* marketing, .. wherein 
students acquire the basic foundation for positions of greater 
responsibility. 

Employment circumstances today are dynamic--everchanging-- 
and some cls.'m that establishing a cai^eer objective is im~ 
possible for many students.' This point of view is unaccefDtable 
to distributive educators who know by* virtue of their scholarly 
^knowledge of marketing principles that very little that^is 
worthwhile takes place v/ithout the definition and establish- 
ment of an objective and prior planning. These p^rinciples 
also are true in the management of education and specifically 
m preparing for the advancement and upward mobility of 
students. ^' 

Instruction in the distributive education progra^ifT must , 
therefore, be directed toward the needs of students as they 



experior: -^e employment as:, coopera ti vo students and as they 
plan for their advancement. For such instruction to be 
meaningful and purposeful, each student, to the best of his 
ability, -should select an objective and an occupation 
towards which to direct his/her energies and' 'interests . 
While it is recognized that st'U(ients may change their minds 
before th^y achieve this objective, there is much value in 
defining and determining an objective before and during their 
; participation in distributive education.- It will provide a 
sense of purpose to the learning experience. The instruction 
will have greater meaning and importance- for the student when 
its significance is realized during and after xhe completion 
of study. 

Each distributive education student, therefore, should 
h"ave a career objective of v/hich present >. assroom instruction, 
DECA, and employment are integral parts. The job- the student 
holds wiiile in the cooperative program should be a part of 
the car.eer objective because satisfactory performance must 
prevail at present levels before advancement. 

.>.^ It is true that for some students ■ the career objective 
may be limited in scope. If a student's interest and 
capabilities deny a long-range goal, then it must be recog- 
i^ized that thrjough active participation in the program., 

^certain students> will change their original objectives. 

'Career development, therefore, is a goal of the cooperative 

( 

distributive '-educati on program . 
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STUDENT RECRUIT^-'KNT 

The teacher-coordinator has a responsiblity for re- 
cruiting students who can profit from the dis l ribufive 
education program and can make a contribution to marketing: 
and distribution. Recruitment by the t eacher-cooi-clinator is 
a matt.er of degree. The mere presence of the teacher- 
coordinator on the campus, ii the classroom, and in the com- 
munity has an effect on the tyro and numbe^r of .students "who 
will enroll 'in the program. The 'choice is up to the teacher- 
coordinator as to how directly or indirectly "and how actively 
he will be in.volved. In som£ schools, for. example, the 
counselors do much of the recruitment or placement in the 
pr,ogram. In this case, the teacher-coordinator must work 
closely with 'the counselors and hot assume that nothing more 
can be done. ^ 

Student recruitment not' a narrow- one time type of 
activity. ' It is a combination .of many factors, circumstances, 
products; and people. The teacher-coordinator should study 
the components of recruitment in his 'own situation and plan 
or assist in the planning for the most effective use of 
personnel, time, and resources in recruiting students. 

Teacher-coordinators should consider the following 
facCors related to student recruitment. The teacher- 
coordinator can then utilize these factors and. other • relevant 
information to put together an effective plan and proces- 
for recruiting students. 

97 
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1. Develop and implement: a strong uual pro^-ran' in 
n;arketing and di s tr ibu f ion . 

2. Be sure .that the persons who complete vour propram 
nave met their needs and the needs of 'the business 
community. 

3. Ltili-e satisfied students in the process The 

word of mouth" positive assistance bv vour students 
and graduates can be one of your mos t ' ef f ec t ive tools 

4. Keep the counselors, staff, administration, s^udent 
body, and business community informed. Soli vour 
program. ' , • ■ 

5. Utilize. promotional strategies. You should consider 
activities such as ; 

a. Displays and exhibits 

b. 'Career days 

c. Speaking engagements in the commmitv and in 
high schools 

d. Brochures and bulletins 

e . Personal visits . . , 

f. Articurated projects with the local high schools 

g. Person;il involvement in the communi tv- -m'embershin 
m professional business organiza tions , and 
participation in community proiect-s 

h. hECA J V J ■ 

~6. Plan, don't assum.e things will happen or be done by 
others. 
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Many students rely on your catalogue for program and 
course descriptions. Be sure that these descriptions 
are doing your program justice. 

.As a final note, keep in mind that student recruitment 

is more than just getting numbers in the program. The critical 

issue actually is that every person v.ho can possibly be served 

by your distributive education program be fully aware of the 

opportunities available. You have an obligation to help 

persons best meet their needs. . - 
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CONDUCTING THE STUDENT SUR^/EY 



Select the survey instrument to be used. 
Identify students to be 'surveyed, v 
Become highly knowledgable of survey form. 
Outline procetiures for ^conducting survey. 

(a) When tC'give it? 

(b) In what setting will it be given? 
.(c) Type of orientation for students. 
(. d) How will results be scored? 

(e) How will results be used? 

(f) What form will results need to be in for me to 
use them? 

Secure needed copies of survey. 

Have students fill out survey form. 

(a) Take plenty of time for discussing and explaining 
the^categorical listings in survey. 

(b) Be sure that students understand how this in- 
formation will be used. , (Elevate their feelings 
of importance ) . 

(c) AllovT' sufficient time for^them to make decisions 
when filling out forms. 

f 

Score r^urvey. forms or have them scored, .depending on 
choice of instrument. 

i r 

Summarize results of survey on the basis of program 
options. 

Prioritize rosults in the order that student ctioice^ 
wore given. 

Use this priority listing in conjunction with similar 
priority listings for employment data, c ommuni ty survey , 
follow-up and' advisory committer? recommendations. 
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dtsadvantaged/handicafped--'oPscial needs student;s 

The distributive education program should carry as one 
of its priorities the improvement of instruction and educa- 
tional support for the disadvantaged/handicapped student. 
Instructors need to work effectively with students with 
special needs and be able to create ■ environjnents in which 
these students can attain the occupational kn6wledg;e, skill 
and attitudes needed in today's society. 

The following questions need to be asked, discussed, 
and answered by the instructor .and other facilitators of 
learning.- 

1. Who is the di-sadvantaged/handicapped studenf? 

^2. What are some specific learning problems of the ■ 
• ' -disadvantaged/handicapped student? 

3. What are the student's strengths ' and the student's 
potential? , ^ . 

^. How is the existing distributive education program 
meeting the student''^ specific needs? 

5. What else can be -done? ^ 

6. ^ How can the instructor and oth.ers facilixate learn- 

ing for the disadvantaged/handicapped student? 

7; What programs, people, -and' agencies can provide 
assi stance? 

The identification of disadvantaged and handicapped 
trtudents as they are defanoa in the Vocational Education 
Amendmontr-, of 197''^, require t^ome reasonable judg-ments on the 
part of local educators. Persons who need special assistanc 
'o •.■•uccp,;,i in a rc/nil ar voria ti onn 1 pr-o^/r'arn regardlCoS of the 
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individual's special needs are eligible to be included as 
a basis for special activities or programs necessary for 
these . persons to attain successful employment. Only those 
person-s meeting the criteria may participate in or receive 
.benefits from the services or assistance provided by the 
vocational funds ' allotted for such purposes. 



DEFINITIONS 



DISADVANTAGED: - 
Academically i 



Socio-Economically ; 



Culturally 
Different i 



HANDICAPPED: 
. Blind: 



Vi/nually 

handicapped i 



Student who has low-level or non- 
reading ability, limited vocabu- 
lary, severe spelling deficiency, 
and who lacks essential basic 
math skills/ and/or lacks basic 
study skills. 

Student from low-income family 
who has nutritional and other 
health. needs and who lacks ade- 
quate finances to obtain the 
essential, clothing, materials, 
and supplies needed in school. 

Student who is unable to ade- 
quately comprehend wr'i tten or 
spoken English. Student's 
cultural way of life may cause 
social conflict in the classroom 
and create a feeling of non- 
acceptance which may lead to 
confrontations with the school. 



Student whdse corrected vision 
in the better eye is 20/200 or 
less, or whose visual field is 
restricted to five degrees 'or 
less at 20 feet. 



Student whose best cor'rected 
visual acuity is 20/70 or less 
in the better eye, or student who 
is unable to attain a level of 
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Deaf; 



Hard of Hearing i 



Speech Impairment: 



Emotionally 
Disturbed i 



Mentally Retarded; 



Chronically 111 i 



Crippled : 



academic 
with his 
defect , 



achievement commensurate 
ability because of visual 



Student whose, sense of hearing is 
nonfunctional for the ordiV.ary" 
purposes of life. 

Student whose sense of hearing, 
although defective, is functional 
with or. without a hearing aid. 

Student whose speech defect is 
conspicuous,- unintelligible, or 
unpleasant; and it interferes with 
communication and/or when it causes 
a maladjustment in the student. 



Student' who is socially or 
emotionally maladjusted to the 
extent that he canno.t make satis- • 
factory progress in the. regular 
school program. 

(a) student whose retarded intel- 
lectual development makes him ' ' 
incapable of receiving a common 
school education through regular 
classroom instruction, but whose 
intellectual ability would 
indicate a^ possible scholastic 
attainment' of third-grade level 
with the benefit of special in- 
structional methods; (b) student 
who is competent in all aspects of 
the school environment except 
academic , 

Student who has phy sic aj^_c_gj;idit ions 
which result from disease or im- 
pairment *of any body systems which 
impede successful functioning In 
an educational program temporarily 
or continuously . 

Student who has orthopedic con- 
ditions or motor impairment, 
congenital or acquired, and which 
prevent successful functioning in 
an education program temporarily 
or coritinuour:ly . 
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TYPICAL DISADVANTAGE CAUSES • / 

A. Poor educational background 

B. Home does not provide motivation or education 
"stimulation 

C. Environment does not promote skills development 

D. Primary language is not language used in school 

E. Significant difference in living, language, or 
moral patterns 

F. Lives in a poverty area 

G. Family is dependent upon public assistance 

H. Re^iilentially or geographically isolated 

I. Is.undernourished or improperly nourished 
J. Has little family income 

.,K. Resides in economically depressed or ghetto .area 

L . Unsatisfactorily employed 

M. Lacks successful models of, his own ethnic group 

'N. Member of a migrant family 

0. Undesirable home and/or community environment 

P. Lacks exposure to standards for behavior, manners, 
and the integrity of individuals 

Q. Significant difference in values, behavior patterns, 
and aspirations 

R. Disruptive or unconducive home and family conditions 

S. Home environ/nent lacks understanding and stability 

T. Ethnic difficul'ties such as language, social 
barriers, and discrimination 

U. Ill health 

V. Broken horae 

W. Out-of-wedlock pregnancy 

X. , Lacks access to adequate transportation 
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COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE 

A PHILOSOPHY 

A planned program of cooperative occupational education 
helps the student to develop an understanding of the meaning 
of work and thus prepares him for the transition from- the 
'educational environment to the realities of employment. 
Therefqre, the most important objective of cooperative work 
experience is to help students learn the responsibilities ■ of 
being a satisfied, productive employee. 

If we believe that one of the " school "s primary respon- 
sibilities is to identify, develop, and release talent and 
the value of every individual, we must realize we can do 
justice to our students only when our educational fram:ework 
is truly integrated with business and industry, civil and 
military services, and the community. Seeking help and 
cooperation outside formal school is necessary if we are to 
identify the student's experiential base to identify what 
the stude-r can learn, what the student needs to know, and 
to help the person learn, 

Education must be viewed as a life-long process. Forma] 
schools and their curriculum.s must provide an easy exit from 
the school to the world of work, and also an easy return 
from,. the world of work as the need arises within each in- 
dividual. Ideally one's life will be a combination of 
formal education and work, and one of the primary goals of 

106 
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cooperative work experience is to make the transition from 
forma^l education to the world of work a rewarding experience 
for each student. With this type of experience the student 
should be better prepared to generously niix education and 
work as progress is made toward the person's life's goals. 

GOAI^ OF COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE 

The goals of vocational education serve two primary 
purposes: l) to develop the individual's skills so as to 
enhance employabili ty not qnly when the person leaves school 
but also throughoul; his work life, and '2) ":o provide the 
opportunity to improve the individual's employment status 
and earnings and help the person adapt to a changing 
economic environment. In identifying the objectives of 
cooperative work experience, these primary goals or purposes 
need to be kept in mind and expanded upon to correlate the 
intent of these with basic underlying principles. 

SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The decision to include work experience as part of the 
prOf^ram should take into account: 

a; . pi^ior occupational experience 

b) nature of the prior occupational experience, and 

c) amount of the prior occupational experience. 
Because of the above factors the following considera- 

tioris need to be made: 
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a) cooperative work experience for some --^udents that 
includes work adjustment and n-r,st-line supervisory 
experiences, ■ • ' 

. b) cooperative work experience for- some students that 
includes only first-line supervisory experiences, 
, and 

c) some students may not need any occupational 'exv-^r^- 
' -iences during the program. 

. GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

1. Help students to' become good citizens and .consumers . 

2. Help students form healthy attitudes aKout people and 
work. 

3. Help students make a wise choice of an occupation. 

^. Make information about the world of work available to 
students. 

* 

5. Provide for continual assessment of one's abilities, 
interests, aptitudes, preferences, personalities, and 
attitudes. 

6. Help students learn the nature of the preparation needed 
for employment in marketing occupations.' 

7. Help students learn aT)out local opportunities for employ- 
ment. 

8. Provide on-the-job experiences. 

■^9. Prdvide for and develop an interrelationship between the 
curriculum and job experiences. 

10. Help students recognize the practical value of adequate 
education prior to and during full-time employment. 

11. Help students learn how their future job will depend 
upon other occupations. 

12. Help students be able to adjust to new methods and new 
demands . 

13. Help students gain knowledge of how our business system 
operates to satisfy our needs and wants. 
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SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

1. The student will demonstrate job search techniques such 
©as: 

--developing a personal resume 

--preparing letters of application 

--interviewing procedures 

--developing a prospect list 

— securing a part-time job 

2:. The student will develop a sense of dependability and 
responsibility such as: 

--being prompt to class and the training station 

--completing all assigned work on time 

--assuming resportsibility for his progress 

3. The student wiTCl improve ability to get along with- other 
people by demonstrating: 

--patience and tolerance 

--courtesy 

--tact 

— self-control 

— personal grooming 

^. The student will be receptive to supervision, which 
■ includes: 

--identifying the responsibilities of a supervisor to' 
the organization and to the people under his 
supervision 

--defining constructive and derogatory critici^sm 



5. The student will develop marketable skills related to 
his career objectives through participation in the work 
environment and classroom activities. These skills will 
include: ^ 
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--learning to assume responsibility 

--gaining knowledge ' and attitudes necessary for 
successful job performance 

--acquiring good work habits 

The student will develop an understanding of the world of 
work by : 

.-.-exploring fields in v/hich he feels his vocational 
interests lie 

—broadening his understanding of working conditions in 
the world of work 

-t 

--deyelopij^ a concept of the value of work and' the 
importance of job performance 

The^sl^udent will ^adequately perform all of the following 
minimum skills required for the occupation, as prescribed 
by the training s-tation sponsor: 

--speed of performance — 

, — accuracy and quality of performance 

--neatness '"of work 

--ability ^to give and follow instructions 
--organization of tools and materials 

--cleanup and housekeeping appropriate to the skill area 

The ^ student will have thev following appropriate work 
habios as prescribed by the training station sponsor: 

--regular attendance 

--punctuality 

--acceptance of responsibility 
--initiative 

The student will display the following work attitudes as 
prescribed by the training station sponsor: 

--respect and loyalty to the employer 

--posi tive .relationship with others 
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--accept and offer criticism without malice 
--tact and poise 

The student will demonstrate the following personal 
characteristics as prescribed by the work station 
supervisor: ' ^ ^ 



--appropriate grooming 



--personal cleanline'js 



--appropriate clothing 



r 



--appropriate language 



--Integrity 
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ELEMENTS OF CCOPERATIv-E WORK EXPERIENCE 

Cooperative work experience is composed of several 
kej^ elements.-. Thoae^ elements are included in this secti^ 
to allow the coordinator to utilize the information as part' 
of a total planninir, and development package. 

Each element has basic rationale sta'-ments (justifica- 
tion for this element being critical to cooperative work 
experience) and goal statements (goals that are critical to 
the effective implementation of that particular element). 

•Keep in mind that the cooperative work experience 
component of your program should be assessed utilizing the 
criteria in the rationale and goal statements. This process 
then would be the basis for your 1-5 year plan for coopera- 
tive work experience. 

^ The cooperative work experience elements included are: 

1. Advisory committee 

2. Organization and staffing 

3- Training stations and training sponsors 

^f- . .^'^tudent :identifi cation ' 

5. Training agreements 

6. Related clasrjroom instruction 
.7. Training plans 

8. Coordination 

9. Records anrl reports 
10, pec ial need s 
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11. On-the-job evaluation 

12. Cooperative work experience element evaluation 
Advisory Committee 

Rationale : 

Advisory committees are essential to successful 
cooperative work experience programs in providing direction, 
support and guidance in planning, implementing and over::;eeing 
program operation according to the experience and knowledg,- 
base. Advisory committees bring the outside world into the 
classroom and lab and take the classroom and lab into the 
outside world. This is accomplished by selecting members 
of the community to assist in bringing education and the 
coirmunity together to make the school a more realistic 
place for the learner. 
Goals: 

1. Establish purposes and goals of an overall advi<:.c .-v 
committee for cooperative work experience deali- -- 
with ongoing and projected programs. 

2. Identify functions of the committee and priority 
areas of the district. 

3. Establish criteria for committee members and select 
members according to this criteria. 

4. Seek approval from the board for across-the-board 
experience advisory committees and distributive 
education advisory committees. 

5. Establish operating procedures and meetings. 

6. Determine responsibilities of committee members 
and school personnel. 

7. Provide adequate meeting facilities for the com- 
mittee's use. 
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Establish a coirjnunica t ions network i:o insure 
dissemination of information to all concerned 



9. Maintain ongoing activities for advisory committee 
mvo Iveir.e ii l . 
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Assist elected chairperson with anv questions or 
problems that mav arise. 



11. Make sure the advi-sory coraiiittee members under- 
stand the purpose, goals and functions of their 
t^ommi t tee . 



Organizatio n and StJlfl^irij 
Rationale; 

The outcc.nes of cooperative work experience necessitate 
hiring instructors and coordinators who are skilled in the 
occupational areas and familiar with the total cooperative 
work experience concept. Technical and professional com- 
petencies are requirements of cooperative work experience 
teacher/coordinators to insure appJonriate and comprehensive 
instruction/coordination and utilization of this expertise 
in the school and business environment. 

Goals : 

1. Hire competent personnel -- those who meet state 
certification requirements and have education and 
experience necessary for the identified tasks. 

2. Arrange summer business or industrial experiences 
for instructors or coordinators to improve f heir 
understanding of the working environment. 

3. Maintain a relevant evaluation process to assure 
standaras are being met for job requirements. 

4. Hire resource people for special units of 
instruction. 

5. Utilise community training stations as additional 
supportive staff support. 
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6. Identify needed competencies of the teacher/coordinato 
and provide assistance in upgrading or improving 
upon these. 

Training S tations and Training Sponsors 

Rationale: 

Cooperation between the school and the employers in the 
local community is one of the most important elements of 
cooperative education. Employers will have many different 
reasons for providing training stations for student-le9.rners ; 
therefore, the teacher/coordinator must adequately supervise 
employer participation. The success of cooperative work 
experience is enhanced when the local community becomes a 
true extension of the school's instructional program. 

Goals: 

1. Identify procedures for selectiorp of training 
stations appropriate to specif ic program and school/ 

. community environment . 

2. Determine involvement of . outside sources--advisory 
committee, teachers, coordinator, administration, 
students — in ^ selection of training stations . 

3. Select training stations where the nature and extent 
of. the" learning experiences are appropriate for 
program application and cooperation, such as: 

a . Types of occupations : the training station 
should ' provide experience in occupations that 
require both skills and knowledge. 

b. Opportunities for rotation: the training 
station should provide a wide variety of direct 
experiences associated with the occupation. 

A 

c. On-the-job supervision: the training station 
sponsor should be someone competent in the skills 
and technical aspects of the occupation, in 
addition to being eager to assist and interested 
in the training program. * 
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d. Working conditions: the working conditions of 
training stations should be safe with a good 
record of accident prevention. 

e. Reputation: establishments that furnish 
training stations should have a good reputation 
for ethical practices. 

f. Hours of employment: a student should be able 
to receive a sufficient number of working hours 
at the training station. 

g. Facilities and equipment: safe, up-to-date 
facilities and equipment should be used at the 
training station site. 

h'x Training sponsor and student- trainee : good 
. ^.training sponsor and student- trainee relation- 
^ s"hl>s^.^hould exist at the training station.' 

i. Accessibility: consideration should be given 
to the travel time between school and the 
training station. 

j. Wages: consideration should be given to a 
minimum^wage for stvdent- trainees based on 
that paid other employees of similar experience 
and training. 

Identify criteria for -selection of training sponsors 

a. Technical competence 

b. Ability to organize and train 

c. Worthy personal traits and work habits 

d. Ability to communicate and relate to students 

e. Interest and attitude toward training 

f . -Willingnes's to work with coordinator 

•g. Ability to work with special need students 
tudent Identification 
Rationale: 

Careful identification of students and their proper 
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placement at training stations is critical to the success of 
cooperative work experience programs. Because of the inter- 
relationship between school and community with. the student 
involved in this program, it is imperative that the identif- 
ication procedures be carefully analyzed and identified. 
This process should' be closely coordinated with counseling, 
instructional, and administrative staffs in conjunction with 
advisory committee recommendations. 
Goals : 

'1-. Work closely with counseling, instructional, and 

administrative staffs in developing guidelines for 
student- identification. 

2. Identify critei^ia necessary for students involved 
m a cooperative work experience program. 

3. Remain flexible to the changing needs of the 
community, school, and students for identification 
of those who will participate and benefit from the 
program . 

^. Identify procedures which will facilitate identifi- 
cation as an ongoing process developed in early 
preparation training. 

5. Maintain contact with the student prior to and after 
selection to assess needs and any problems that may 
arise. 

.6. 'Follow guidelines and procedures developed to meet 
Federal and State requirements. 

Training Agreements 
Rationale : 

The training agreement is needed to prevent any mis- 
understandings about program policies and procedures and to 
clarify the specific responsibilities of the student, training 
sponsor, parents, teacher/coordinator, snd school in the 
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operation of the program. The purposes of the agreen^ent 
should be carefully delineated to all parties concerned to 
insure understanding and commitment. 
GOALS : 

d^Jm^^^ commitment and responsibilities of all 
?hl cr/°!l"''"^^""^"'P^°y^^' sponsor, school and 
the student--in writing with signatures fror^'each 
showing evidence of program knoSledge. 

•2. Explain the purpose of the training agreement to 
■ concerned and participating individuals 

Supply a copy of the agreement to each individual 
concerned with the training of a part icular student . 

brevaiSaJ!?/tSr^^'" commitm.ent of all parties 

aL being met. °' agreement and how ^hey 

Related Classroom Instruction 
Rationale : 

If students , are to obtain the educational benefit.s from 
cooperative work experience education, their job experiences 
should be supplemented by and correlated with formal class- 
room instruction (including seminars) on a regularly 
scheduled basis. Making provision for such instruction is " 
of major importance. As plans are developed, decisions ; 
must be made concerning course content, instructional 
materials, and types of projects to be assigned students. 
A. careful review should be made of the needs of students and' 
employers before the content of related instruction is finallv 
determined to insure correlation and relevancy. The advisory' 
committee should b^e consulted concerning curriculum and 
seminar content. 
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Goals : 



1. Develop instruction which is community based, 
relevant, and practical in maintaining a viable 
cooperative work experience program element. 

2. Develop student-centered instruction based on 
specific vocational skills, occupational adjustment. 

, and career development capabilities needed by the 
worker m the occupation. ^ ^ 

3. Develop competency* based instruction focusing on 
the workers in the particular field of interest. 

4. Utilize job analysis as a base for course develop- 
ment m specific .educational programs. 

5. Seek and utilize advice and recommendations from 
outside_ sources in addition to school personnel in 
developing course content. 

6. Utilize a variety of resource materials, equipment 
and personnel m related classroom instruction. 

7. Provide methods of instruction that will adapt and 
suit the needs of the student learner and the 
subject matter being taught. 

8. Provide for guidance of the individual learner 
withm the classroom setting and as part of the 
daily activities in developing career awareness and 
preparation. 

9. Incorporate a health and safety program for 
appropriate areas of .instruction to emphasize the 
health and safety of workers through the protection 
01 each indi-vidual and improvement of working 
conditions. ^ 

10. Base related classroom instruction on manpower data 
to provide realistic training for identified local 
ana national needs by securing pertinent and 
relevant information from appropriate sources. 

n^+v,^^^ cooperative work experience program element 
on the needs of the community and students and 
provide for them in program operation. 

12. Utilize community resources to assist in providing 
opportunities not always possible at the school 
setting. through a cooperative effort between. school 



and community, 
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^Tlll^^^^J r^'^! resear\changing technology 

to remain abreast of current iViovations and 
Studies, \ 

14. Develop and implement an interdisciplinary approach 
whenever possible to emphasize the interrela?edness 
Of various subject matters and provide a more 
realistic and relevant program. 

?n?ni'^^^°''-''°''J^''''^^y °^ program operation through 
joint planning by schools and levels of. instruction 
for. comprehensive articulation program. 

16. Maintain standards equal or greater than those 
found in industry to provide individuals with a 
realistic knowledge and background of expectations 
they^must meet to successfully compete in the jo£ 

Training Plans 
Rationale : 

The preparation of a training plan or schedule of ex- 
periences for each student is a valuable guide to the teacher/ 
coordinator in determining what types of instruction the 
student will receive at the training station and in the 
classroom. • In joint planning by the student, training sponsor, 
and teacher/coordinator, mutual agreement, according to an 
assessment of the needs of both student and employer, can be 
obtained. It can then provide all parties with a summary of 
the competencies to be developed by the student for success 
in his chosen occupational field and where these competencies 
will be developed; 
Goals: 

1. Ascertain the needs and requirements of both the 

Irli^l learner and the training station for career 
,. competencies needed on the job (present and future) 
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2. 
3. 



^2'^.^'' explanation and understanding of the 
purpose of the training plan by all those cfncerSd. 

Involve the teacher/coordinator, student and training 
station sponsor in developing and reviewing tl5e p^an^ 

warrant cZr.°J?°l''^.u'^'^^^^''^ revisions that 

warrant changes to the training plan. 

5. Identify, in the training plan, whether the com- 

inst?Sct?o^^^''^•'^^ developed through classroom 
th?on^h^ ' ^J^^^i^g^tation instruction, or 
through a coordinated effort of both". 

cie^shSuld ip^n'^'n ^^^^5!"" ^^^"^ competen- 
cies should be developed by the student learner. 

continuous review in assessing achieve- 
ment of competencies identified. 

Provide copies of the training plan to those 
TeZllllenr'^^' ^^^^ ^^^^^^ competency 
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Coordination 

Rationale : 

Supervised work experience is a key element in relating 
the instruction process to the world of work. Coordination 
of these experiences according to model program guidelines 
enhances the relationships between all participants and 
also enhances the total well-being of the individual in 
adapting to the influences of the dual learning environment. 
Coordination time for the coordinator should equal approx- 
imately one half hour per student per week. 
Goals : 



1. 
2. 



Strive for harmonious relationships among all grouDs 
involved in the/ cooperative work experience prog?^? 

Assist in the refinement of the student's career 
eS:?ien=l/"' determination of needef le™!" 



experiences . 
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^' s?ano^^fnf .^'^'i°S appropriate training 

sxa.ion lor the -student. 

^. Maintain liaison with the school and training 

station regarding the training ag?Sen.enr anS^er- " 
tinent and related matters. ^ 

^' S^ii^^''^^^^ training station sponsors to specific 
obligations and program operations. ^P^^^^^^^ 

^' S^LL^rminf ^° ^-i-i^ -^a^ion 

being ??ov?ded learning experiences are 

Carry out needed community public relation activities 

plJce'men? Inl ?^,^^J°P"^^^\ implementation of the 
^ ?c:::?il'p?og?^°"-"P ^'^"^^"^^ necessary for a 

9. Assist students on a group or personal basis re 

Records and - Reports 
Rationale : 

. All coordinators should keep complete and continuous 
records, of each student's job performance and performance in 
seminars and classes in which instruction, related to the job. 
is received. Such records are based on reports made by 
training sponsors, teachers, coordinators, and students. 
The success of a cooperative work experience program may 
depend upon the adequacy and regularity with which reports 
are made and the system by which records are maintained. 
. Goals: 

by state, federal, schccrL'lA''?J^f;;^^/3%-=--'^y 
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2. Maintain up-to-date files for all reports and 
records on each student. 

3. Review and update forms used for reports for any 
changes that might increase efficiency or utiliza- 

^. Complete reports and records according to deadlines 
given or . specified. ciux^nes 

Special Needs 

Rationale: 

Cooperative work experience should provide for the 
special needs of students, including disadvantaged and 
handicapped, in the ongoing programs. Realistic and relevant 
education is enhanced by identifying these needs and .pro- 
viding for them in the curriculum. 

Goals: 

1. Identify special needs students in the school. 

2. Define special cooperative education training needs 
of these students. ^ xiceab 

3. Seek additional funding to provide for supplies 
lacilities, and equipment to meet their needs. 

^. Seek advice from individuals knowledgeable in the 
needs of these students. 

^" s^hoorstaff^^^''''^^^^ community assistance, and 

Incorporate disadvantaged and handicapped students 
into ri;gular programs. «nub^ 

7. Utilize_ special or specific devices (testing) to 
aid m Identification of special need students. 

ltlll°IoTu'rlrcTn:^.^''' ^" vocational and 

d 
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10. Develop positive teacher attitudes towards working 
with- special need students. 

11- Utilize' advisory committee -input and recommendations 
On- tha-.lob FvaT uatlon 
Ra ti ona 1 p i 

Evaluation of the student's work at the training station 
site is important in ascertaining strengths and weaknesses 
and the need for additional training or refinement. Those 
most familiar with the student's work should provide an 
assessment of it on a regular, systematic basis in coopera- 
tion with the coordinator and the student. This evaluation 
provides an opportunity ^to observe facets of the student's 
performance that should be corrected or improved and, in 
turn, to devote time' either in class or in personal school 
conferences to accomplish necessary improvements. - 

Goals: . ' • 

1, Coordinate evaluation of the student learner's • 
achievement at both the training station and in 
the classroom. 

2.. Provide appropriate form's for 'use by the training 
station sponsor for evaluation af achievement and 
progress in training plan. 

3. Identify an objective metho^. of assessing the re- 
ports or evaluative instruments. 

^. Allow for -subjective judgment of the employer or 

sponsor to be expressed, anc^ explained to the student 

5. Provide for review or discussion of the student's 
progress in the program and at the training station. 

6. .Allow -for student appraisal of the program. 
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Cooperative Work Experienc e Element Evaluation 
Rationale: 

Ongoing ,e valuation of the total prograir. operation is a 
necessary element for a successful cooperative work exper- 
ience program. Evaluative processes based on'program goals 
and objectives and involving students, staff, and advisory 
personnel can strengthen program; md provide direction for 
future efforts. 

Goals: 

1. Develop local evaluation processed involving 
teachers in the service aroas. " ■ 

2. Provide for cutsid^ evaluation with personnel from 
the State Department of Education, universities 
and other qualified personnel. 

3. Involve advisory committees in visits and evalua- 
tions of total program operation. 
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Base evaluations on established goals and ■ objectives . 

5. Survey students and graduates to gain their point of 
view of program operation and success. 

6. Conduct an ongoing follow-up system to ascertain 
success and needed changes of meeting the needs of 
the studerits during school and after' graduation. 

7. Seek cooperation of employeVs of graduates and 
current students in assessing programs. • 

8. Provide for an instructor's self- evaluation and 
program evaluation. 

9. Utilize observation of students at training sites 
as one measure of program evaluation. 

-10. Utilize both informal and formal evaluation 
procedures in analyzings" 
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a. aims and objectives of the program 

b. effectiveness of the coordinator 

c. training stations 

d. classroom instruction 

e. advisory committee 

f. public relations 

g. records and reports 

h. ^student follow-up and placement 

i. ^cooperative work experience program^ components 
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ADMINISTRATIVE/COORDINATOR STRUCTURE 
IN COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE 

There are many factors in each community college and 
AVTS that dictate the personnel structure for administering 
and coordinating cooperative work experience. The informa- 
tion that follows is one option to consider in a department 
and/or school when the expansion of cooperative work exper- 
ience dictates that several persons and programs are 
involved. 

A coordinator/manager or coordinator/director would be 
employed to perform the following functions in "cooperative 
work experience: 

1. Job site surveys 

2. Identification of students in cooperation with 
coordinators and instructors 

3. Control of files 
^. Insurance details 

5. Draft training agreements 

6. Conduct student interviews 

7. Identify potential training stations 

8. Orient employees to cooperative work experience 

9. Provide or coordinate staff inservice 

10-. Schedule staff/coordinators with related Geminar- 
and students from their specialty areas for 
seminars and visitations. 

11. Oversee continuity in cooperative work experionce 
processes and procedures. 
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The teacher-coordinator wouM be responsible for the 
following functions: 

r. Training plan development and implementation 

2. On-site visitation or coordination calls 

3. Related weekly seminars for students assigned to 
nis- responsibility 

^. Evaluation of students 

5. Completion of reports and other activities as 
designated by and for the coordinator/manager or 
director ^ 

6. Regular related classroom instruction 
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ALTERNATIVE PLANS OF COOPEPATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE 

There are^ several ways to arrange cooperative work 
; experience in the pos t - secondary distributive education 
program. Four effective approaches which are us^^ are 
cited here. 

1- Concurrent plan 

2. Alternating semester plan 

3. Summer session plan 

4. Variable semester plan 

1. CONCURRENT PLAN 

In this plan, the stiudent is employed in cooperative 
work experience while participating in the academic program. 
If the student is taking a_ full course(load, the cooperative 
work experience is usually on a part-time basis of approxi- 
mately 270 hours per semester. Since many students must 
work full t;ime while' pur.suing their academic work, the 
^cooperative work experience may be classified a^ full time 
and the course work extended over a longer period ofWime 
accordingly. 

A. majority of students in this plan will enroll in 
classes in the morning and do their cooperative work ex- - 
perience during the afternoons, evenings, and weekends. 
2- A LTERNATING SEMESTER PLAN 

i In this plan_-t:hfy student will aLLond classes full time 
one seme.5ter ;>rd then, be employed full time in coonoral; ive 
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work experience the following semester. For example, the 
student wil.l attend classes during the first semester, 
participate in full-time cooperative work experience during 
the. second semester ,' attend classes during the third semester, 
participate in full-time cooperative work experience during 
the fourth semester 

This plan might be considered for the programs located 
in sparsely populated areas with limited employment 
opportunities. This plan is also utilized for those stude/its 
who need specific preparation before employment. 

3. SUMMER SESSION PLAN 

In this plan the student receives work-related coopera- 
tive work experience during the summer semester period. 
Since the student normally is_ enrolled for only cooperative 
^ork- experience and a related seminar, the employment v.-ould 
be on a full-time basis. 

This option should be considered by all schools but in 
.particular for the programs located in sparsely populated 
areas with limited employment opportunities. 

VARIABLE SEMESTER PLAN 
In this plan the cooperative work experience of the 
student will vary according to several factors. These factors 
include the type of distributive education program, prior 
experience, and strength of the in-school curriculum. 
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Two examples of this plan are as follows; 



Food Marketing 
or 

Fashion Merchandising^ 
or 

Retail Marketing 



B. Livestock Management 



Cooperative work experience 
during the 2nd 9 weeks of 
the first semester and 
during the. summer. 
No 2nd year cooperative 
work experience, 

1st Semester 
Regular Classes for 9 weeks 
Cooperative Work Experience 
for 6 weeks 

Regular Classes for 3 weeks 

2nd -Semester 
Regular classes for 10 weeks 
Cooperative Work Experience 
for 8 weeks. 



Other variations are possible and are encouraged. The 
student's needs and program and location capabilities are 
essential considerations.. 
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TRAINING PLANS 

There is^much discussion about the importance of well- 
planned, on-the-job learning experiences and correlating 
these experiences with related instruction in the school's 
program. Although few persons will not defend a training 
plan concept, relatively few teacher-coordinators utilize 
training plans to the degree they should' with each of their 
cooperative work experience students . 

This s.ection includes key points to -consider about ' 
training plans: 

1. Defining the training plan 

2. ^Defending the utilization of training plans 

3. Selling the training plan to all concerned parties 

4. Identifying the basic components of a training plan 

5. Utilizing and im.plementing existing training plans 

6. Developing and implementing a training plan • 

1 . DEFyWiNG THE TRAINING PLAN 

1. A written inventory and working schedule of the 
knowledges, attitudes, and' skills required for 
successful employment in the chosen career of the 
s tuden t . 

2. A planned program tying together related school and 
community experiences. 

3. A plan to meet each student's individual needs. 
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A progression of experiences and learning activities 
which the student is expected to have for optimal 
P?reparation for his career goal. optimal 

2. DEFENDING THE UTILIZATION OF TRAINING PLANS 

It is always best to promote an idea from a positive 
position. However, not everyone understands and/or 
subscribes to .the use of training plans in work experience 
education. Therefore, some of the more common "pros and ' 
cons" frequently encountered are herein listed. 
PROS 

1- An organized plan of learning experiences. 
• 2. A vnritten inventory of the learning experiences. 
3 



CONS 



A. 

5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 

4. 

2. 

3. 
A. 



Ajeference for what to teach in related school 

stnHp.K^^ '° encourage the training sponsor and 
student to maximize the learning opportunities. 

A reference for coordinator and training sponsor 
sessions after the student is placed. ^P°"s°^ 

A tool to promote better student motivation. 

A process that provides each party with the 
opportunity for maximum involvement. 

Any educational program ought to have a plan if 
credit IS to be given for the experience 



So\SiL\o\^^^nd^tL^inT^s^%i2:?^-^ 

Spfnr?hl°pla;!°-^'^ '^^^ - ^P-d - 

The plan is too structured and inflexible. 

The employer, does not wantjto be told what to do.. 
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5". The coordinator doesn't have the time to develoD 
a plan for every student. 

6. The student doesn't want to be' told what to do. 

7. The training plans are too long to use. 

8. -The plans are nice but not necessary. 

The "cons" are only objections and are made many times 
by those persons who do not understarid training plans. The 
"cons" should not be accepted as reasons for not using 
training plans. You should be prepared to overcome these .. 
objections . 

3. SELLING JHE TRAINING PLAN TO ALL CONCERNED PARTTKg 
There is one over-riding selling^ point that works 
virtually everytime with each party involved. One has merely 
to ask the question, "Do you "believe an educational program 
for students ought to have a plan?" Ratiofially, no one 
can deny the provision of a plan for the students and their 
educational experiences. 

Therefore,, it is not so much a problem of mentally 
accepting the concept, though with some people this is not 
easy, but rather for- people to see ^ the^ should actively 
support or be involved in the process. 

.The following are some specif ic . selling points addressed 
to each potential participant or supporter. 
Student 

1. The focus of the training plan and program is on 
the career goal or interest of the student. 
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2. It promotes an ongoing evaluation of where. the 
student is "before the work experience, during the 
program, and at the completion of the program. 

3. Regular feedback is provided to the student, teacher 
and training sponsor. 

^. A plan for supervision is "built into the program. 

5* A variety of experiences is more readily assured. 

6. Student achievement is recognized. 

7. The student gains security through a planned program 

8. The student has a ""built-in" jo"b reference. 
Employer ^ ' 

1. The program is clearly defined. School curriculum, 
student competencies, information, and interests, 
and program time lines are outlined. 

2. The training sponsor "becomes a "field faculty" 
member of the staff and is thus much more involved 
at the "beginning and throughout the program. 

3. The training plan is an evaluation tool. 

^. The training plan is a communication tool to "both 
coordinator and student from the training sponsor. 

5. The task -analysis part of a training plan can "be of 
value to the employer in assigning or reviewing 
responsibilities to regular employees. 

6. It is evidence to the employer of the commitment 
of the school and the student to a quality program. 

Teacher-Coordinator 

1. The training plan serves as a' guide in relating 
work experience to the classroom instruction. 

2. It is a strong selling tool in promoting planned 
work experience education to students, employers, 
and administrators. 

3. It provides an objective means of evaluation. 
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^. It fits well into a competency-based instruction 
program . 

5. The training plan enables the coordinator to be 
specific and best use the employers time as well as 
his own during coordination visits. 

6. It is a flexible and current working plan. 

.7. It acts as a screening device in obtaining good 
training stations . 

Admini strator 

1. The training plan provides a basis for accountability 
in the whole program, 

2. It improves school-community relationships. 

3. It acts as' an aid in guaranteeing that input has 
come from the student, sponsor, and coordinator. 

^. It is a demonstration that the education is planned 
to meet individual and community needs. 

^. IDENTIFYING . THE BASIC COMPONENTS OF A TRAINING PLAN 

1. Personal data - top of page 

Include the name of the student, name of the firm and 
.training sponsor, and telephone numbers of both the 
student and training sponsor. Also list the career 
area or specific occupation as it applies to the 
student ' s situation . \ 

2. Format - One that is workable and attractive. 

3- Competencies - Identification of competencies. 

^. Activities - How will the outcomes be achieved? 
Where and when will they be achieved? 

5. Evaluation - A means of measuring how well the 
outcomes were achieved. 

6. Flexibility - Provision for teacher-coordinator, 
student, and training sponsor input initially, and 
in an ongoing modification of the plan as needed. 



5. UTILIZING AND IMPIEMENTING EXISTING T RAINING PLANS 

There is a tendency for many persons to either discard 
existing training plans and start from scratch or to use 
verbatim existing trairing plans. You should be careful 
with either approach. The following are some steps for 
the coordinator in utilizing and implementing training 
plans:' already available. 

1. Startwith a career interest of the student. The 
training plan must be student centered. 

2. Utilize an existing training plan only if it' is 
closely related to the student's career interest. 

3. Meet with instructors in the student's career area 
ntnlV^^"' existing training plan- and make 
necessary deletions, changes, and additions. 

4. Meet with the student to add or change any knowledges 
attitudes, or skills which should be pursued The 
student may simply endorse or emphasiL most of the 
competencies already stated. 

^' Tltn ^n^^ training sponsor to review the existing 

plan and add, delete, or modify accordingly. 

6. Review the modified training plan with the student 
training sponsor, and instructor to ooint out 
changes and give each person a cop:.;.' 

^' I'^.H^'^t ^ ^n^^^ production record of some type from 
Seep iTtlTrenl'''^''''' ^^^-^^ p''^ '° 

P?o^resTon';L'Tob?^^ °^ ^^^^^^'^ 

9. Keep informed of the student's progress in class. 
10. Maintain an awareness of the current status of Pach 
?^e p?an'af appropriate column ?n 

task student completes a competency or 
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11. Visit -fcJhe training station at least three times per 
semester and review the student's progress on plan 
of training. Use the plan to prepare for the visit. 

12. Review the training progress with each student' 

• everyother week or as regularly as possible. Small 
group and individual seminars should be conducted 
lor this specific purpose. 

13. In evaluating student performance for grading 
purposes, the coordinator elicits input from the 
™^?i''f-^?r^r.^x^ instructors in the student's 
grUe. ■ coordinator assigns the final 

1^. Modifications may be made as an ongoing part of the 

training of a student.' However. aSy changes shoSd 

■ be agreed to by all parties and communicated to 
each party wften such changes are finalized. 

15. Keep a copy of each training plan on file for 
possible modified use the- next year. 

DEVELOPING A TRAINING PLAN 
1. Determine a format to be used. (Sample on page I39) 
^' fom'''^^ personal and business data at the top of 

3. Determine the career interest of the student - 
broad and specific - and list on the front page. 

^. Determine common knowledges, attitudes and skills 
lor all students, then determine the specific 
competencies necessary in the student'^cTF^ir area. 

^' Vno^i^H^^ each student to determine what additional 
knowledges, attitu'des. and skills are nee ded and 
add these to the training plan. 

^' IrJi^Z ^'""^^ P^^"" ""^^^ student, instructor, 

and training sponsor and make any necessary changes. 

^- steps ? - 15 previously listed imder 

Utilizing Existing Training Plans in carrying out 
the implementation of the pliH 6 
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TRAINING PLAjl 

Dates 

USOE 



Job Title 



Student^ 
B]/siness_ 
School 



Job 



Specific Tasks 



Level of Achievement 
1. Observed 



2. Performed satisfactorily with supervision 

. 3' Performed satisfactorily without 

supervision 
^. Did not perform task 

A ■ 

'I 

Level' of 



OJT ! Class DRCA 



Achievement 



2 



Time 



OJT 



In 

School, 
^ 
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ESTAE'LISHING TRAINING rJTATION:; 



Approval and adoption of a training staticr. i^hould be baiunl 
on mutual understanding and agreements amoii^^ the .:npIoyer. 
the coordinator, and the prospective student- trainee . Every- 
one concerned must understand that the training stati-on i-: 
to serve primarily as a training: medium rather than merely 
as an opportunity for remunerative employment for the stud'^nt 
or an employer to gain part-time help. Experience gained 
at the training station should, therefv-^re, be expected to 
contribute significantly to the development of knowledges, • 
skills, and attitudes which are needed in tre occupation 
for which the individual's training program is iesigned and 
which further the student's career objective. 

STEPS l\ ORGANIZING TRAINING STATIONS 

By the time an employer has decided to participate in the 
cooperative program, this person should be fully aware of the 
objectives and procedures of the program. A T:raining plan 
for the sxudent should be developed, and a person should be 
designated as the sponsor" of the student-trainee. The 
.employer may carry out this sponsorship function, although 
often a departmental supervisor or an experienced employee 
h-r more time and will v/ork more clOoely with the distrib- 
utive education student. Advincry committees can often be 
involved with the selecti^on and approval of training station... 
Before .-in employer interviews student-: for possible employ- 
ment, thp coordinator should explain at least the following 
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sponsibilities and conditions regarding training stations: 

That cooperatlvo work experience is part of a distributive 
education program and that the firm will be asi.ed to help 
the student-trainee. 

rr.at the employer/training sponsor is connldered a 
partner m the program of training and should assist the 
school by providing planned occupational experiences and 
on-the-job instruction. 

That training stations are to provide a euggested number 
01 hours of employment per semester during the scaool 
year, according to standards set by the program. 

That a monetary wage, according to state or federal wag- 
laws, will be paid all student- trainees and that this ^ 
amount may ne increased proportionately to their pro- 
ductivity. • 

That ca,-.didates for cooperative work experience employ- 
ment have had career counseling at the school during 
which they have determined career goals. 

That the student-trainee is enrolled in related classes 
md the cooperative work experience seminar/class at 
the school, and that these experiences relate to the 
student s work activities and occupational objectives. 

That the student- trainee should have opportunities to 
move from one specific job activity to anothe: in order 
00 gain various experiences leading to the occupational 
goal m distributive education. 

That the r rudent- trainee should be placed in the same 
employmen- status as that of other employees In matters 
o. ..3-iai security, insurance, and labor laws (union 
contracrs should be checked). 

That the coordinator will visit the student- trainee , 
observe job performance, suggest to the employer or 
.ne sponsor sound methods of on-^he-job training, and 
determine the job activities to which classroom In- 
struction should be related. 

n?^ihr''l°f ^^^^^ °^ ^he job performance 
of the student-trainee will be made by the employer or 
the sponsor and reported to the coordinator and student 
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TRAINING STATION DATA FORMS 

The Training Station Data Form that follows "on pages 
is a tool that is used to determine the profile of a trainin, 
station. This profile includes relevant information about 
the training station that can be used to match student 
interests and qualifications with work experience opportun- 
ities. This data form should be kept on file and updated 
periodically so that information about training station's 
status and avaij ability is always current and readily 
accessible. 
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TRAINING STATION DATA FORM 

DATE : 



OE CODE 



COMPANY NAME:__ ; PHqwe 



ADDRES 



EMPLOYER'S NAME 



PERSON TO WHOM TRAINEE REPORTS: 



TRAINING STATION: COMPANY DEPT. 

JOB DESCRIPTION: 



SKILLS, KNOWLEDGE, ABILITIES NEEDED; 



j SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS (CLOTHING, PHYSICAL TRAITS, ETC 



HOURS OF -ORK:___ STARTING WAGE 

PRE-EMPLOYMENT PHYSICAL REQUIRED? YES NO 
OTHER: 



\ 
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Page 2 



RECORD OF, Contact by coordinator 



! DATE I TYFIi OF INTERVIEW ' 

I ■ ^1 (Initial, Follov/-up, etc.) 



REMARKS 



INTERVIE'//ER > 



i 

STUDENT INFORMATION AND 


ASSIGNMENT RECORD 


STUDENT NAME: 


OCCUPATIONAL GOAL: 


HOME ADDRESS : 


PHONE: 


DATE. STARTED WORKING: 


STARTING WAG^: 


SUPERVISOR COMMENTS: 


1— ^ -J 


TERMINATION DATE: 


ENDING WAGE: ! 


EVALUATION OF TRAINEE: 


r 
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COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE 
COORDINATION COMPETENCIES 



Competencies needed to perform the critical tasks in the 
coordination function, including selection of training 
agencies, placing students, evaluating student progress on 
the job, and coordination theory and practice. (Crawford) 

A, Knowledge 

1. Of the types' of on-the-job learning activities and 
participation experience that will assist the 
students in developing competencies needed to 
advance toward their career objectives. 

.2. Of the nume^-oi^s training materials which students 
can obtain 'f^^m training stations for class use. 

t. 

3. Of methods of relating classroom instruction to 
actual on-the-job situations the students encounter. 

4. Of methods of developing a training plan for each 
student to assure learning experiences either on the 
job or in project activities. 

5. Of federal and state labor laws pertaining to dis- 
tributive education students. 

B. Understanding 

6. That if the on-the-job training phase of the program 
is to be most effective, certain agreed-upon policies 
must be set up to best attain, this goal. 

. 7.' That classroom instruction, to be effective, should 
be based on knowledge, understanding, skill and 
attitudes required to perform work effectively in 
the field of marketing. 

8. That the employer should appoint a person to serve 
as a training sponsor fCr the cooperative student. 

9. That the teacher-cooi^dTnatc.- should work with the 

- training sponsor in planning a series of on-the-job 
learning experiences for the cooperative student. 

10. That a variety of procedures is 'necessary in order 
to wor^ effectively with different management and 
organizational policies. 
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COORDINATION CO>tPETENCIES 



11. 



That management policies and the organi;:at ionnl 
pattern of each training station affects coordination 
attitude of the firm toward student erplov-ment ■ the 
amount and type of on-the-job training a student can 
expect to receive and training sponsor soIecLion 



12. That ..through coordination visits, manv examples 
be seciured to Illustrate principles to be taupht 
m the classroom. 



can 
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That a training plan should serve as a guide to the 
employer, the student and school in order to provide 
learning experiences which will develop competencies 
needed for the student's success in his/her chosen 
career. 



Skill 



14. Ability to select and maintain .Training, Stations that 
provide the best possible training f or^' ihdividual 
students depending on their needs and vocational 
goals. 

15. Ability to plan, direct and evaluate various par- 
ticipating experiences which focus on activities in 
distributive ducation and decision-making situation-: 
m business and industry. 

16. Ability to design projects and other activities which 
wiii provide learning experiences for students who 
are not m the cooperative program. 

17. Ability to successfully conduct conferences with 
training sponsors, with personnel directors and other 
personnel and parents. 

18. Ability to critically observe students at their iobs 
as one m.eans of effective coordination. 

19. Ability to select and interpret technical informa- 
tion to answer the questions of local business personnel 

20. Ability to interpret current trends of business 
operation through observation and conferences with 
businessmen. 

21.. Ability to determine when a student is adequately 
prepared to seek a part-tirre job in distributive' 
educaMnn ^ 
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COORDINATION COMPETENCIKS 



22 Ability to identify appropriate part-time or full- 
time employment ■ situations for each student. 

23. Ability to evaluate the student's cooperative work 
experience and related instruction based on com- 
petency development . 



24 



Ability to direct the DECA organization as an integral 
part of the total program. ^ 



D. Attitude 

25. A belief that in selecting Training Stations for 
cooperative work experience students,, every effort 
should be made to select those most likelv to provide 
occupational and educational opportunities in keeping - 
with the students' capacities, interests and goals. 

26. • An awareness of the important role the training 

sponsor can plan in assisting the trainee toward 
his/her occupational objective. 

27. ,. beliel: that training must be- provided to the 
sponsor if he is to share in the education of vounp 
people. .. ' 

28. A belief that training sponsors of cooperative work 
experien>..e students should be oriented to their re- ' 
sponsibilities in providing real-life learning 
experiences for students on the job. This includes 
periodic evaluation of the student's occupational 
experience . 

29. A conviction that the teacher-coordinator should 
build and maintain harmonious relationships among all ' 
groups involved in the distributive education progrffm. 

30. Aconviction that only through regular coordination 
visits can the program's re spon.s ibi II L v to the^ 
students and the business communltv he' most effectively 
achieved. 

31. A feeling that, since student, empiover and teacher- 
coordinator will be involved in making the on-tbe-iob 
training beneficial, ALL THREE should work together 
m planning on-the-jo'- learning experiences. ■ 

32. A sensitivity to all signs which may indicate a lack 
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COORDINATION COMPETENCIES 



of progress toward the student's goals. These 
clues may include absences, tardiness, lack of in- 
terest, motivation, etc. 

tribu^Wp'pH ^'V' ^ ^^aining specialist in dis- 
tributive education, the coordinator should possess 
and r?^^^^ and up-to-date knowledge of his field 
Tquesti'ons '° °^ information 

Llt^^^l-^^^l' effective, classroom 

ipi^JoA i""" J cooperative students should be dir^ectlv 

related to actual on-the-job needs knd situations 

A belief that effective coordination activities pro- 

hlll kee^^^"""'^^'"^ teaoher-coordinSo? ?o 

help keep his occupational knowledge up-to-date. 

A belief that the program should be sensitive 
TrrlnTTt practices and procedures as they are ■ 
affected by societal, economic, technical, and edu- 
cational developments, and adapt to such Changes 

tionli^Ll^^^ '"^''^ students need supervised occupa- 

?i ?he liu^.'^'i^^ r.''"^^ correlated instruction 
m the skills, knowledge and attitudes of their 
occupations in order to make them more intelligent 
and productive participants in economic life! 

thnn^H^^ ^^^^ distributive education program 

S^d ihp'hf^' "^''^^ °^ ^he individual student 

and the business coirmunity . oou.^ciiu 

A conviction that classroom instruction can and will 
nelp a student to perform more effectively o^the job. 
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COORDINATOR'S VISITATION REPORT 

The coordinator's visitation reports (see pages 150-51) 
are designed to be used with each coordination visit. By 
completing this form, the coordinator will be more inclined 
to maximize the coordination time to the fullest benefit to 
the student, training sponsors, ancj coordinator. An added 
benefit is that the coordinator will be able to provide 
administrators, teachers, and other personnel evidence re- 
lated to what is being accomplished during coordination time. 
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COORDINATOR'S VISITATION REPORT 



Business 



Trc inee 



Person Contacted 
Date 



Points to Observe 



1. Conditions surrounding place 
of business . 



3. 
^. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



Attitude of workers toward 
coordinator and trainee. 

Specific operations in which 
trainee is en^a,^ed, 

Immediate related subject 
matter needed. 

Personal appearance of the 
trainee . 

Apparent interest of trainee 
in work. ' 

Apparent interest of person 
contacted in trainee. 

Miscellaneous information and 
comments . 



^Posi tion^ 
Time 



COMMENTS 
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name: 



COORDINATOR'S ITINERARY AND PLANNING 
PROGRAM; 



SHEET 




NewPlacemMt 
2- Rejular Follow-up 
^- Evaluation 



4- Sfxjcific Problem 
5. New Training Station Inquiry 
6- Training Plant Dflvelopmant 



Club Activities 
PuNicSpeakiiig 
9. Other 



Th-r- .nieces;: of a :j ti;d(^r. I. ' on- t'h,;- Job training depends 
on the opporumitioL: available at the training station and 
how effective the trainin^;- 3pon:,;or- iy as a supervisor. The 
training sponsor, a;: used in this context, is the person(s) 
who has direct supervisor- res pons! bi i ity for the cooperative 
work experier.ce trair:eo. 

Too often it is as\-u:nod zhixt the training sponsor knows 
how to effectively work with the cooperative work ex- 'rience 
students. In many cases, thoUf:;h, the sponsor needs to be 
assisted in this role. The assistance can be provided by the 
coordinator. This is sponsor development. 

There are basically three avenues of sponsor develop- 
ment. 

1. Individual coordinator contact ar.d meetings with 
the sponsor. ' .. 

2. '.Vritten c omniunica ti on- -brochures etc. 
1. Group sponsor deve] opment seminars. 

Tr.p critical factor in sponsor development is that a^ 
total plan for meeting sponsor needs be established. This 
plan should include what mast be done and how these sponsor 
needs can best bo .7.0 1. All of the avenues of sponsor 
development^listed abovr; must considered and interrelated. 
Sponsor development cannot bo . i mi tod to inaividual contact. 

As the coordinator studies rse sponsor's training needs, 
this person will find, for example, tnat there are many ques- 
tions and topics tnat must be ^considered v/ith each new sponsor. 
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Each returning sponsor must be given information that is 
similar in nature. Further study will reveal that if all of 
the sponsors are brought together, several asppcts of pre- 
paring the sponsor can be accomplished at one time. Mot 
only would coordinator time be saved, but the impact may be 
greater when the sponsors are together reinforcing each other. 

This leads to the group sponsor development program 
which should be considerod by every coordinator in addition 
to individual contact snd v.Titten communications. 

'"ROUP SPONSOR DEVELOPMENT 

The training sponsor's role as a supervisor of the 
cooperative work experience student can be made more effective 
through s.^ecial preparation. It is the coordinator's re- 
sponsibility to see that this goal is achieved. 

Most coordinators depend on individual contacts and 
'/^rritten communication to inform and assist the sponsor. 
Others may do very little to actually help the sponsor do 
an effective job with cooperative work experience students. 
The goal of a group sponsor de velopni'^nt program is to im- 
prove the effectiveness of the training sponsor through 
seminars or clinics in which most or all of the sponsors 
participate together. 

The advantages of the .■';roup sponsor development program 

ar*" ' : 

1. Bettor sponsor propn r;i ti on in supervision will 

incre^iso the chances of success for the student and 
will carry over to the other' worker-;; in the firm. 

1 ^5 'i 
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2. More business people will have a better knowledge 
01 the cooperative work experience efforts. 

3. The sponsor g-^ins more visibilit;-. and prestige. 

^. The stud-ats are directed by more interested and 
Detter- trained supervisors. 

5. Coordinator visitation time may be less time con- 
suming and more effective because of the increase 
in efficiency in the sponsor's role. 

6. The chances of overall success of cooperative work 
experience and the total distributive education 
program are marketably improved when the training 
sponsor understands his role and has the pr^opara- 
tion and desire to do the job. 

Some guidelines for organizing a group sponsor develop- 
program are : 

1. Develop specific objectives to be met during the 
group sessions. 

2. Establish an organizational plan. 

a. Set up an agenda. 

b. Determine location, time, length of meeting. 

0. Determine who will be invited to the meeting 
besides the sponsors--owners , students, 
administrators, etc. 

d. Establish a sound process to insure sponso"-^ 
attendance. 

e. Determine the budget. 

f. Establish plans for follow-up. 

3. Other considerations: 

a. Make sure Lhat the meetings are worthwhile. 

Involve sponsorr; and advisory committee members 
m planning and implementing the program. 

Have a definite agenda and stick to it. 

Don't overcomplicate . the process so that it 
becomes overwhelming. The result of an over- 
zoalous effort in group sponsor development i <; 
that u;;ually little or nothing is done. 
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In summary, ask yourself, "What have we doi^(/ to help 
our training sponsors do the best job possible^lith our 
students? Is this enough or could we do more?'" You may 
find that the real weak link in your cooperative program can 
be strengthened through a planned sponsor development prooess 
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GUIDELINES FOR COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE 

AND 

THE RELATED GEMINAR IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



1 



The cooperative work experience student is required to 
participate in a related seminar. This seminar provides the 
student with the opportunity to tie personal, instructional, 
and on-the-job experiences together and to develop com- 
petencies needed to meet career objective. 

The following guidelines should be considered for the 
cooperative work experience related seminar: 

Combine cooperative work experience and the re- 
lated seminar under one title such as Occupational 
■Internship, Field Experience, or Cooperative Work 
Experience. 

Establish a credit system that would allow a 
^ ^^^o^ ^° ^^^^^1 semester credit for approximately 
each 90_ hours of work experience and related seminar 
activities . 

The credit for cooperative work experience should 

/Z^ credits per semester depending on the program 
and hours work. 

The maximum cooperative work experience credits 
earned by a student in the two-year program should 
be 10 semester hours. 

5. -"Ipecial consideration'4hould be given to the alter- 
native^ plans of cooperative work experience so as' 
to maximizethe student's learning experiences and 
credit earning potential. 

6. The related seminar should be conducted by the 
llll (person teaching in the students' 
area of study and making visitations to the place- 
ment sites.) If students from different maior 
llll^y^^ -^'^tt^ (agriculture, health, business, etc.) 
must be m the same seminar then the seminar 
instructor should be the person(s) responsible for 
making cooperative work experience visitations. 

7. A maximum cooperative work experience studpnt load 
level -hould be established for each tpacher- ' 
coordinator. A recommended formula i one load 
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credit for each 6 students in cooperative work 
fo?^Ii^i;'?9 teacher-coordinator load facto. 

tor each 12 students, and a maximum of 60 cooperative 
work experience students per full-tirre teache? 
coordinator. c«i<-ut;i. 



The related seminar content should be developed 
andorganized to maximize student benefits ' (sample 
seminar outlines are contained on pages 158-160 
or this document.) - 
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COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE 
CURRICULUM OUTLINE FOR THE RELATED SEMINAR 

This curriculum outline is. used in a community colle 
cooperative work experience seminar that includes marketi 
mid-management students and students from other fields. 



Orientation 

Suggested Topics/Activities: 

1. Purpose of the program 

2. Completion of records 

3. Create atmosphere for group interaction 
^. Grading and evaluation 

Employment Preparation 
Suggested Topics/Activities: 

■ 1. Steps in making job change or promotion 

2. Where to look for jobs 

3. Preparation of application form 
^. Why people aren't hired 

5. Qualifications desired by employer 

6. Resume 

^' evalSuon)'^^^'' °^ interviews and follow-up 
Self Assessment 
Suggested Topics/Activities: 

1. Attitude measurement 

2. Aptitude tests 

3. Positive attitudes 
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^. Self-evaluation techniqifes 
5' What is personality 
, 6. Personal effectiveness ' 
■Public Relations ( Consumers ) 
Suggested Topics/Activities: 

• 1. Importance of good human relations 

2. Negative attitudes affecting job performance 

3. Handling difficult situations 

^. Specific problems dealing with customers 
Evaluation of the Program . ' 

Suggested Topics/Activities: 

1. Student que^^. -re evaluating the program, at 
the end of ea; - •..-■.ix 

2. ,Evaluatior^ .■f sU: ; ;nt growth 



Orientation 

Suggested Topics/Act; ■. cies; 

1. Pur oose of th; program 

2. Completion of records 

1. Create atmosphere for grou- lnt;/a'. ti 

^. Grading and evaluation 

5. Job objectives 
Scf-i^ Security and Employment Records 
S'j-^^gested Topics/Activities: 

1. Payroll deductions 

2. Workman's Compensax . or: 
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3. Unemployment* insurance 

^. Benefits (^v;.-.lth insurance, vacation, education) 

5. Unions 
Co-Workers Relatlon ^ /iips 
Suggested Topics/Ac 'ivi ties : 

1. Negative -0- worker at'n, tudes that afiecc your job 

2. How to -pt along with others 

3. Unders rding co-v;crkers 
Employer-Employee grl>'.ti ov. 
Suggested Topics/Ac :.iva u ^3: 

1. Negative activities that affect the job 

2. Progress on the job (raises and promotions) 

3. Employer K-xpectations 
^. Em;;.io:/:oo expectations 
5 . Appr?/isal interview 

Career Information and Vocational Planning 
^ Suggested .-.'opicsA'.ctivities : 

1. xO^ential for growth on the job 

2. Employment trendti j 

i 

3 . Educr tional requirements 
^ . Vocational opportunities 

5. Counseling (in school, employment agencies, and 
library. ) 

Evaluation of the Program 

Suggested Topics/Activities: ; 

1. Student questionnaire evaluating the program at 
' the end of each unit 
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2. Evaluation of student growth 
0: hor '"S uggested Activities 

1, Student develop case problem 

2, Job description (requirements, advancement, pay, etc, ) 

3, Share information from resource material with 
other students (small group or panel format) 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUBS OF AMERICA 
POST-SECONDARY lEVEL 



DEC A is a national organi*^atl on operating in post- 
secondary institutions to attract persons to careers in 
marketing and distribution. 

The purposes of DECA are (l) to develop respect for 
education in marketing and distribution which will con- 
tribute to occupational competence and (2) to promote 
understanding and appreciation for the responsibilities of 
citizenship in our competitive- enterprise • system. 

DECA is available for the students who are preparing 
themselves for careers in marketing and distribv.tion. 

The DECA Handbook should be obtained and utilized as 
the guide for organizing and implementing DECA at' the local 
level. The handbook contains information such as the bylaws, 
objectives, competitive activities, and other aides for the 
advisor, student, and chapter. The r-;tate DECA ajdvisor is 
also available to provide as si stance and direction for the 
local ci'iapter. 

DECA IN TPE TOTAL PROGRAM 

The total distributive education prograjn is composed^''''" 
of several tools to help the student attain his joals 1^ 
marketing and di 5: tribution . o ucb tools irv ^ '.ide classroom 
instruction, laboratory and simulation activities, coopera- 
tive work experience, and DECA. DECA is a recognized in- 
struc ti onal technique that should be \^ till zed as an 
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integral part of the distributive education program. .DECA 
is the vehicle to provide the students with opportunities 
■ for leadership development and human development and as such 
should be implemented to reflect the goals and objectives of 
the student and the program. 

DECA is a distinct entity in the total program and 
should not be hidden under the management seminar umbrella. 
This instructional tool should be established as a separate 
credit course open to all students who are interested and 
can benefit from the purposes, objectives, and activities of 
the organization. The goals, objective-s, course outline, and 
course approval guidelines are included in this document to 
assist you in this effort (see pages 174-179). 

DECA MRKETI NG PROJECTS 

Various 'marketi-ng projects are conducted to help develop 
competencies in marketing a real product to raise funds for 
the DECA chapter. These funds are used to help students 
participate in local, state, regional, and nationaj. i unctions 
that provide direct benefits for these students in fulfilling 
their career objectives. 

Many DECA advisors feel that this area is frustrating, 
particularly if the fund raising activities and results are 
minimal. If the advisor remembers that this is an important 
learning experience and u:::es it as a teaching tool, its 
effectiveness and success will be increased. Marketing 
compe t^ncie:: learned in .ae class should be used in marketing- 
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projects. Aides are provided for you in this •section. 

Whatever project or projects are selected, all students 
and advisors should give prime consideration to the in- 
structional value of the activities in addition to the 
monetary rewards. Every attempt should be made to develop 
and conduct projects that will allow students to develop and 
refine the competencies related. to their career objectives. 

The students might consider the ^ P's of fund raising 

activities--Purpose., Process, Pride, and Profit. Some 

additional considerations for fund raising activities are: 

• 1- Concentrate the project into' a short but workable 
time table. 

2 . Plan well . 

3. Organize and implement for maximum effect. 

^. Encourage activities that are fun as well as edu- 
cational and profitable * 

5. As the advisor, provide Hhe students with the 
direction needed, but be sure that it is their, 
project. 

6. Keep an accurate profile of the activity including 
a final ^evaluation so that if used in the future, 
the project can be i.iproved upon. 

This list includes a few of the fund raising activities 

that have been conducted in post- secondary DECA chapters. 

1. Decorate a^ chopping center during Chrijtnas or on 
other special occasions . 

. Management of concen^ion stands. 

3. Conduct inventory for businesses. 

. Fashion nhow 

5 . Frui t sal er^; 

»'» 
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6.. Sell signs to other organizations in the school. 

7. Sell :.:igns to local busir>esseG. 

8. Organize and sponsor management seminars. 

DEC A ADVISORS 

The role of the advisor is critical in DECA. The 
advisor must provide leadership, direct activities, and share 
in the joys md frustrations of the members. The advisor 
must be willing to devote time to this function in the pro- 
gram and believe in the true values of DECA. Those who 
have experienced involvement in DECA will probably not have 
a distributive education program without a DECA chapter. 
Those who have not worked with DECA must accept the challenge, 
seek the necessary outside assistance, and move forward with 
the studentjS in the organization. 

-If you are the only instructor in the program, the ad- 
vizor role falls on your shoulders. But this does not mean 
you must do it alone. Seek and obtain the support and 
assistance from th'^ department, institution, community, an. 
state. 

If there is more than one instructor in the- program in 
your institution, hen the following recommendations are 
for you: 

1. All distributive education personnel shouj.d be in- 
volved in DECA. The attitude that it's yours and 
yours alone should not be • tolerated . 
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Rotate prime advir.or reioporiL:! 1: L li ti (?:: earl: yt'a.r^ 
i.taff member A is the head advii:;or on«.^ y^^ar, r-taTi' 
member 3 the next year, etc. A critical factor 
here is that all non-'^rime advisors are 5:itil] in- 
volved. One method of total involvement la that all 
staff members are assigned DECA students to .vork 
with in their preparation for competiti\' ■.::Hvities. 

3. Each staff member should incorporate DLC • ' 1 0 his 
instructional areas . 

Obtain inservice instruction especially c r thc;:;-^ 
staff members who are not at all familic?- with 'JlJCA. 
Help them understand the value of the organi za ti or; 
to the student, institution, and community. 
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DEJ^-LOPINC AND IIv:PU. jyiENTTNG m DI'^CA FROG HAM OF WOKK 

Chapter actlvitien mont offectiv-.My rnipportin^^ tho roal 
purpose.-; of the distributive education program tend to give 
tho greatest meaning to the inaividual and Lhn chapt. r. The 
'success of any DECA chapter might be summarized with tho 
words "plan your work--work your plan." 

A program of work will not just happen. It hay lo be 
given careful consideration, written, and executed if it 
to be beneficial. The following criteria shoula be con- 
sidered in developing the chapter program of work. 
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It jhould be an outline of activities coverin-- a 
deiinite period of time. 

3. It should include: 

1. Specific goals 

2. Methods to attain goals 

3- Definite methods of evaluation 

.. C. It should be established within tho identified 

areas of civic, social, vocational, and leadership 
development. 

D. It should be based on the needs and wishes of the 
members, the organization, the school, and the 
community. 

E. :t should represent the thinking and approval of a 
majority of LECA chapter members. 

F. It should present a challenge to its chapter mem.bers 
The following steps might be followed in developing a 

program of work for a DECA chapter: 

A. Secure copies of programs of work of other DECA 
chapters, and review, evaluate, and collect ideas 
applicable to the chapter. 
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Review last year's pro,'?:ram of work. ICvaluato the 
success anci failure of various activities and 
determine how improvements might be made. 

Select activities from previous year's that will be 
included in this year's program of work and add new 
items suggested by the membership. 

Choose a few activities that will definitely be 
undertaken, for example: 

1. Employers-employee banquet 

2. Professional chapter meetings 

3. Creative marketing project 
^. Civic project 

Develop a list of possible alternatives, for example 

1 • Open House 

2 . Fashi on Tlhow 

3. TV and Radio T.hows 

•'^ . Cues t peak^^rs 

5. Field Trips 

Appoint a program of work committee and provide 
copies of information gathered and discussed. This 
committee should make additional inquiries, study 
suggestions submitted, and establish a tentativo^ 
program of work. 

The program of work committee should report to the 
chapter, discuss their tentative program, revise it 
if necessary, and provirjo copies of the completpd 
program of work for distribution. 

The chapter should then imolement the program of 
work by assigning duties and continually evaluating 
progress. 

Suggested chapter activities that might be a part of 
the program of work are as follows: 
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Selec t a DE Training ;.lponsor/Emp.l oyer of the 
Year as the person in your comm' • Tby who has 
contributed most to your class-c ;.ap tor activities. 

Select an outstanding DE graduate as DE Alumnus 
of the Year for 'lie graduate who has contributed 
most to your class-chapter activities during the 
immediate past year, 

Hold an Employer-Employee Banquet where chapter 
members honor employers and students. 

Utilize your Advisory Comjnitto.; for class-chapter 
projects and problems. 

Build a DECA Chapter Library on methods, project- 
and Ideas of good club operation. This could in-' 
elude materials on any student organization--not 
just DECA. 

Offer your talents to civic -rgani zati ons . Con- 
tact each CIVIC organization : rogram chairman to 
. ..plain the DE-DECA story and its role in your 
community and school. 

Survey for scholarships from your ::om.munity or 
state. Vany individuals and/or organizations are 
willing to assist young persons in furthering 
their educational effort. This is an excellent 
chapter-class project for each individual's benefit 
and will provide your coordinator ammunition for 
attracting high caliber students to the DE 
programs . 

Develop a savings plan for use by chapter members 
or entire student body. Bankers or advisory 
committee members will give '^ood direction on 
tliin :'roject. 

"^cquost state officers to attend your chapter 
meeting at least one day early and make a 
personal appearance tour of the comm nity where 
the meeting is being held, including leading 
merchants, newspapers, radio, television, and 
other points of interest. 

Encourage students to participate in civic pro- 
grams. A good rule is never use an adult when a 
student can do the job. This is an excellent 
training medium and gives good leadershi; 
experience. 
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11. Use door prizes to stimulate membership attendance 
and promptness at meetings. The prizes need not 
be elabof^ate . . 

12. Subscribe to the Distributor for training sponsors 
and employers to help bui ^.d good will and to build 
a bettRi understanding of marketing and DECA. 

13« Keep the sponsor.-^s and employers informed of their 
company's participation in national and state DECA 
programs . 

1^. Publish a newsletter - maybe one or two pages 

monthly, bi-monthly or each semester for distribu- 
tion to all interested persons, including other 
school organizations . 

15. Try a community betterment pr^oject such as a 
"Slave Day"' for the United Fund, ^ an Easter egg 
^unt for neighborhood children, or give a 
Thanksgiving cr Christmas basket. 

16. Conauct a community marketing research project. 

17. Adopt sound fund raising projects to allow your 
chapter an adequate operating budget. 

18. ?eek^ nation^l^honor and recogni'tion through 
participation at state and national conferences; 

by seeking st^te or national offices; and by seeing 
that your chapter news gets to the Distributor . 



19. Elect competWt chapter of f icers , ■ who are sincere, 
optimistic, and good representatives of your 
organization. 

PROGRAy. CF WORK FORMAT 

A sample program of work format is included on page 10. 
This form should be duplicated and then completed through the 
program of work development process. Thn completed forms 
may then be dupli on colored paper (different color 

for each area^-social , civic, etc.), stapled, and given to 
each DECA member. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION LEADERSHIP PfMCTICUM 

A Vehicl'^ for Leadership Development and School 
Credit Through DECA 

Many post-secondary distributive education instructors 
express a n.>ed to have the students be able to earn credit 
for the lefdershiD dev^a lopmen t activities received >:hrough 
participation in DECA. The rationale is that DECA is a 
vehicle for the students, and stt.Jent outcomes art direcci.y 
related to the carerr objctive of oach individual involved 
in the program. 

Instructors also --ecugnize that in order to have DECA 
(and other vocational student organiza '.: ■ ens ) students rectxve 
credit, a course structure must je developed. The ;:. aly, 
objectives, cour - outline and course r;jroval guir-.elines 
that follow set the frnmew; ■ k for this recogniz3d and 
approved leadership d /elopmpat program but do not liiait 
the activities or a.^oje DECA. The document hat follows 
was prepar,. a by ana for ..om "unity college personnel. It can 
easily be adapted to the AVTS programs. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION LEADERSHIP PRACTirUN COURSE flOAI.S 

L. I.EAnERSHIP--nc.velop H»nf luonr i.'il Lv ofCectivo, com- 
petcnl , self-reliant nnd industrious 1 e.-.ulorshio in 
business . 

,2. COMNUMITY PAPTICIPATION--Develop in strudentzs a sense 
of responsibility and cooperation relating t:o college, 
civic and community affairs. 

3. SELF-I>rPROVEMF,MT--DeveloD in students social skills 
relating to personality, human relations, personal 
assessment and emotional stability. 

^COURSE OBJECTIVES 
(related to the above goals) 

1. LEADERSHIP--The student will be able to: 

1.1 make acceptable decisions in individual or group 
situations. 

1.2 conduct and participate in an effective meeting in 
accordance with rules of order adopted by the group. 

1.3 demon.strate creative thinking individually or within 
groups. 

1.^' plan, organize, and direct a workshop, conference, 
convention, or other group activity. 

1.5 demonstrate effective transmittal of ideas and in- 
formation through writing and speaking. 

1.6 dem.onstrate effective reading and listenin^techniques 

1.7 establish measurable goals, objectives, and evaluation 
techniques for individual and group activiti (-.5 , 

-Workshop participants a-reed that objectives she, Id be 
reasonably specific, but would not necessarily have to be 
performance oriented, i.e., absolutely measurablp ^or those 
community colleges and AVTS ' s reauiring performanre stated 
objectives, it will be necessary to do some additional editinP 
and rewriting. 
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L.8 apply the basic princip.los and techniques of man- 
agement, including planjiing, directing, cgntrollin^r, 
organ vzmg, reporting, and budgeting. 

1.9 demonstrate qualities of leadership through competen 
partir Lpation, cooperation, and responsible self- 
reliance . 

COMMUNITY P.ARTICIPATION--The student will: 

2.1 become a contributing member of the chapter, school, 
and local community. 

2.2 enter into dialogue with appropriate professiona" 
groups . 

2.3 apply and maintain public relations which will con- 
tribute to a positive image toward self and group. 

2A demonstrate an appreciation for the value of ethical 
business practices in the American economic system. 

2.5 develop an appreciation for the importance of 

developing and maintaining better understanding 
between business and consumer. 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT--The student will: 

3.1 demonstrate in a variety of situations capacities, 
self-motivation, including s-^lf-di scipline , and 

re sponsibi li ty . 

3.2 apply the principles of effective human relations 
in grouv. mt-'raction and in dealing with others. 

3.3 demonstrate a sense of importance about oif- 
assessmei.t and self-improvement. 

3.^ be aware that competition exists in the American 

economic system, and accept the challenge to work in 
that environment. 

3.5 te aware that attitudes are equally as important as 
knowledge and r^kills in the interaction in various 
roles of life. 

3.6 have pride and exhibit professionalism in his/her 
chosen occupation. 
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DILITRIBUTIVK EDliCATION LP.'ADE Rr/ril T i^KACTICUM 

Cour-;.u> Nuii:bof 
Credit 



Date 



School : 

O utline Developed By^ ; 
Type of Program: 

Course is_ designed primarily for occupational preparator^• 
students m post- secondary distributive education cur- " 
riculums. While the course outline and description tend 
to indicate a typical classroom/hour approach, the intent 
IS to provide a vehicle for providing leadership in- 
struction through Junior Collegiate Distributive 
r.ducation Clubs of America (DECA) activities not necess- 
arily on a riridly scheduled basis. 

Course Descript ion: 

This_ course is designed to develop in students leadership 
qualities, provide opportunities for student community 
participation, &nd provide a setting for self-iirprovement 
py students m conjunction with business student oi--an- 
izations. 

Course G oalg and O bjectives : 

See attached list of goals and objectives. 
Lenp^th oj Course : 

One to four semesters depending on students' interests 
and career goals and objectives. 

Prerequisi t e : 

Concurrent enro.Ument in an appropriate cu.rricul.;m or 
instructor approval. 

R equire d Tests and References : 

Student organization handbooks and others as desirnated 
by tnj institution. ^na^ .u 
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cla:;:: 

topic::: 

1 . LEADF^.:HTr 

A. Decision r^akin^: 

1 . Individual 
2 , Group 

B . Moe ting Coniiuc t 

1. Parliamentary 
Procedure 

2. Conference Leaderi^hip 

a. Planning 

b. Organizing 

c. Directing 

C. Creative Thinking 

1. Individual 

2. Group III. 

D . Commun ications 

1. Writing 

2 . Speaking 

3. Listening 
^. Reading 

E. Goals and Objectives 

1. Establishing 

2 . Measuring 

F. r^an^gement Principles 
and Techniques 

1 Pla.nning 

2 . Organizing 

3 • Directing 

^ . Controlling 

5 . Reporting 

6 . Budgeting 

G. -Leadership Qualities 

1. Participatixig 
Leadership 

2, Cooperating 
Leadership 

3- Responsible Self- 
Reliance 
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OUTLINE 

( Ap|-^roximate Time Not 
Prode termined ) 
COMIvTUNITY PARTICIPATION 

A. Participation 

1 . Chaptor 

2. School 

3. Community 

B . Professional Organizations 

C. Public Relations 

1. Self 

2. Group 

D. Ethics 

E . Business/Consumer 
Relationships 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT 

A . Self-Motl vation 

1 . Self-Di scipline 

2. Responsibility 

B. Human Relations 

1. Group Interaction 

2 . Interpersonal 
Relations 

C . Self-Assessment and 
Improvement 

D . Competi tion 

1 . Elections 

2 . Competi tive events 

3. Life 

E. Attitudes 

F. Professionalism and Pride 

1. Self 

2 , Occupation 



KEY RECOr^NDATIONS A\D rAlGGKr^^lO^r 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION I.ilADERSKTP PRACTICUM 



Course Title 



Class Meetin,';';G ; 
Sections : 

Class Numbers: 
Maxirr.um Credits 
Grading: 

Open Entry/Exit: 



Distributive Education Leadershir 
Practicum (course is primarily 
the application of principles' 
although the learning- of principles- 
is not ruled out) . " , 

One class of one hour per week- 

One separate section for each 
student organization utilized. 

Suggest a different number for ea^-l- 
semester up to a maximum of four 
semesters . 

Four semester credits fnr two 
years or four semesters of 
participation. 

Suggest pass/no pass or letter grade 
Determined by institution 



iVlISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 

A suggested approach for organi zing- 
for i nstruction ^ 

The course goals and objectives, description and cour-o 
outline provide clues to the subject matter.^ In prepaJin^ 
on 'hP^fnl/'-'" ^^gg^^^^d ^hat a worksheet similar to ^he one 
on .he following page be used. The course goals are show^ 
along with objectives. The middle coluir.n provides a spa^ for 
noting the knowledge requirements which in your view III 
necessary to make available to the student i? he ts to achieve 
the objectives noted. -The right hand column is fo? Ti^tlnl 
resources known to you to be effective and activi + Ls s^i?able 
for students to work on. All activities should be ?fela^ed to 
the course objectives. A coding system to help ke4 track 
of diverse activities is also recoLended . A sar'-'S oJ one 
wo?Sr.'t" '"'^ information provided is she; n 'on the 
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DlSTRIELiTI\q:: EDUCATION I£AD£RSHIP PRACTICUM 



PLANNING WORKSHEETS 



OBJECTIlTlS 



1.1 /ake acceptable decisions 
in individual or t^roup 
situations. 

(an alternative it: perform- 
ance terms) 

1.2 Given information relating 
to the assignment of 
developing a consensus 
based ;;ot of purposes for 
an organization, the 
btudent will organize and 
lead a meeting of individ- 
uals to that end and pro- 
duce a witten report 
indicating the results. 



KNOEEDGE REQUIREMENTS 



knowledge of hypothesis 
(solution) testing, etc. 



knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure. 

knowledge of how to prepare an 
agenda, etc. 



■RESOURCES AND ACTIVITIES 



Primer in Su^^isor^ 
Managemenj , McCullough 
and Fryetti Kendall/ 
Hunt Publishing Compdny 

m 



Participate in 
DECA Management 
Decision Making 
competitive event 

Robert Rules of Order 
Revised 

Organize a committee 
to develop a program 
of work 
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^ai^ia:ior: oi' the yrofrnrA 

Approach for Kducational l\valuation 
. Rationale for an Evaluauion Df^^sign 
. A y.odel for Educational Evaluation 
. A Basic - Evaluation Outline, . . , . 
aconerit and Follow-Up FvequirernentL' for 
proved Vocational E due ax ion i'ro£;':ran:s 
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K valuation; CP the YhCGRA'A 



Evaluation is an important; aspect of the post-secondary 
distributive- education program. It is j-ficommended that 
evaluations be conducted annually by the' school director", 
advisory committee, teacher-cpordinator , employers, and 
-students. 

^ . Tlie, purposes of each evaluation are as follows: 

1. The director evaluates .the instructor 
and instruction in terms of th.e ob- 
jectives of the program, • 

2. The -advisory ^committee evaluates the 
program in terms of general i^eaction 
of 'the firms to the teacher- 
coordinator's role, the instructional 
policies, the placement policies of 
the school, and the distributive 
education- program in general. 

- 3. The teacher-coordinator evaluates 

'the program in- terms of total program- 
, " g^als and objectives. This valuation 

reflects on personal input as well as 
input from the school and community. 

^. The employer .and/or training sponsor 
. • ■ . ..evaluates the coordinating teacher 

in terms of how responsibilities are ' 
fulfilled. The . training sponsor will 
evaluate the knowledge and per- 
'formance of' the students. This 
' ^- • ' -evaluation will help the teacher- 

coordinator identif^ the shortcomings 
of the program^ so that improvements 
' can be. made . ' ^ ' 

5.--. The student evaluates the program in 
. terms of the value of the training 
obtaine^d on the job and in school. 
The. student will be asked to evaluate 
the subjects taken in school and to ■ ' ■ 
indicate which subjects "in the cur- ' • 
ricuium were mo^t valuable and which 
subjects might be improved or altered. 
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AN APPRCACH' 1-OR Ii:D[iCATIO>fAL EVALl^ATrON 
Introduc b ion 

TheHl'o.Llowiru,^ "^lOdol for Education E valvia I i oip' can 
serve as the l^^asic framework for conductin^^ pro-pro joe t local 
needs asrjRssments , and as a general outline for selT or out- 
sider/evaluation of projects and programs. . 

Local administrative and instructional personnel shodld 
be provided a basic orientation to the assessment-evaluation' 
process. Emphasis of such orientation would center on staff 
•involvement in the planning and evaluation processes, with 
special attention to identifying visible indicators of presr-'"- 
educational program status, plus identification of "objective ' 
indicators" of projeet process and product outcomes stated in 
both student and program terms. Local self -evaluation in- 
struments can also be ut;ilized as supplements to this, model. 
I . " Rationale for an Evaluation Design 

The rationale for the design of this evaluation model 
results from some new. assumptions and is based on re- 
-quirements for decision making within educational systems. 
• The judgments which are the products of evaluation efforts' 
are considered to be the precursors to decision making. 

Evaluation can no longer be focused entirely upon the- 
student a:nd his behavioral change. It must provide in- 
sights about methods, curriculum, facilities or materials 
.needed for decision making. 

It must be done by teachers administrators , supervisors, 
curriculum makers, and others in an edu-eational system, 
and not exclusively by evaluation technicians or others 
not involved with decision making. 

Effective evaluation is necessary if we expect responsible 
decision making to follow.. Such evaluation depends on 
^adequate description of the elements of the problem by the 
gathering and presentation of relevant information.. The 
sources and type^ o.f this informanien should be determined 
by the decision maker. The amount gf rnformation should 
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be only that considered e:;t3entiar to r- valuation at the 
particular level in the ->yL!tem whore the evaluation will 
be made. 

An effective evaluation design, may be developed on the, 
basis of the following -ansumptions : 



A. 



That the quality of educational programs depends upon 
the quality of educational decisions about and in 
those, program.s. 



^ , B. , That the adequacy of. decisions ■ depends in large 

measure upon the ability of the decision maker to 
accurately perceive the elements of a situation, and 
to make responsible judgments based on this per- 
ception. 

C. That making sound judgments requires timely access 
to information that ■ adequately de.scribe3 or defines 
the elements of the decision situation'. 

D-. That' the- gathering and ■ presentation of information 

IS considered to be activity preceding evaluation, 
. . and IS not in itself evaluation. " , , 

E. . That the availability of information for evaluation ' 

demands the early identification of specific 'in- 
formation requirements and the presentation" of the 
necessary information to decision makers in usable 
form. 

F. That the nature of decision making varies greatly 

• with positions in the 'educational hierarchy. Like- 
wise, the nature and quantity of information re- 
quired to render judgments, varies accordingly. 

G. . That_ evaluation is aa integral part of planning. 

Consideration of evaluation design shbuld begin " • 
concurrently with the beginning of program planning*. 

H. That there should be moderate concern with consistency 
of an evaluation design, with scientific method, or 
principles of research design. A test of the 
evaluation model should be based on the extent -to 

, which It facilitates necessary' educational decision 

making m each situation where applied. 

II. A Model for Educational Evaluation 

The model on page 184 is based on the assumptions listed 
above,- and consists of seven major parts. 
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BASIC EVALUATION MODI' 



^ ■ 1 . Pro^^raiD Flanniri;^:^ 

Conduct Context amd Input - | 
{ Evaluations, Establish Goals ' 
Protg;ran!s and Ob.i ec ti ves . ^ 

^ 2. Evaluation Perspective 

Identify Assessment Levelij and^ 
E-stablish* Evaluation Purpose for 
I Each Level, , Specify the Values, 
I Assumptions and Criteria for 
I Evaluation at Each Level. , 

4. 

3. Descriptfion 

Determin-e Information R^^quire- 
ments Including Timing, Format, 
Method of Accumulation," etc. 
for Each Level . 

I " 

, ^4-. Feasibility ^and 'Credibility 

Consider Costs of Valuation in 
*View of S'otential Benefits. Seek 
Acceptance of Evaluation Design by 
Those Who Will Utilize It. . 

4- 

5> Implementation 

' Implement Evaluation Plan at the 
Beginning' of Program Activity or 
at the Earliest Possible Time. 
Accumulate Data, Prepare Reports. 

4- 

6 . Evaluation , ' 

Decision Makers Compare Observed* 
or Measured Outcomes With. In- 
tended Outcomes and Reach Con- 
clusions, Rertder JudCTents. 

7> Decision Making ' 

Decision . Makers' Make Decisions as 
Appropriate Based on Evaluation. 

lviUUli''Y - -CONTINUF" TERMINAL" 
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A description of parts of the evaluation rr.odel foIJowp, 



A. Educati onal Planning 

Evaluation strategy is an integral part' of educatio^a 
planning. The ability to evaluate depends directly 
on the adequacy of' "overall planning within a given 
system. 

o 

B . Evaluation Perspective 

It is essential that evaluation designs give con- 
sideration to the differences in the roles of various 
. decision makers in an educational hierarchy and the 
different types of decisions they are responsible ^'or 
making at each level. 

Although decision makers at several levels might 
^ have a need for evaluation of the same program, the 
■types of decisions they will be making as a result ' 
will vary greatly and likewise the types of infor- 
mation needed for evaluation will vary. 

1'. Establish assessment ' levels 

■ Identify the individual decision makers who 
want to evaluate various aspects of a given' 
program and insure . that each perceives the - 
\ '- decisi6n making responsibilities in proper 

relationship to others, and that this perspective- 
is consistent -with the concepts and terms em- 
ployed in program planning. 

2 . Specify evaluation purpose for each level 

Determine what is to be evaluated by each of the 
decision makers involved. Recognize that a 
decision maker at ^ne level might have a' different 
purpose for evaluation of a given program than one 
at another level. 

These purposes Jmight stem from a wide variety of 
needs, fpr evaluation, but will generally fall 
into two categories: 

a. Need \o evaluate educational processes. 

b. Need to evaluate educational products.' 

It is evident that many of the problems relating ' 
to evaluation efforts in the. past stem directly 
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trom a lack of clarity on the purpose 'that each 
decision maker has .for investimT resources in 
• evaluation. 

Identify values , assuinp tions and assessmen t 
criteria ' 

Many factors can have m'eaning in the process of 
rendering judgments about education. It is 
impossible to consider all of , them, but the 
validity of evaluation will relate directly to 
the success the evaluator has -in identifying?; 
and giving appropriate consideration to them in 
the evaluation process. 

Such factors might originate with the decision- " 
maker or be imposed -by a higher authority within 
the educational system. 

■They might result from economic, cultural, 
political, ,or social conditions in the educa- 
' - tional environment. 

They might originate as conditions , of a contract 
or grant, that provides funds or other resources 
and calls for a specific educational result. 

The definition of such criteria in" advance of 

an evaluation effort will enhance the rationality 

of the evaluation, and improves its validity. 

The Description Process 

Securing, ^ organizing, recording, and reporting ' of 
information are all importa^nt activities that should 
precede evaluation. This process is perCe'ived by 
some authors and practitioners as being ^the evalua- 
tion itself. The definitions upon which the suggested 
evaluation model was based identify evaluation as the 
process of making judgments. Information is necessary 
to describe that which is to be evaluated. 

1. Determine information requirements at each level 

At each decision making level a determination'' 
must be made as to precisely what information 
will be _ useful in making judgm^ents. The 
temptation to accumulate and process large 
amounts of data should be avpided. 
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requirements for data 

■ A common view of evaluation is that it occurti 
only after a program is over. The proposed 
model advocates that a continuing process of 
evaluation occur and that the 'timing of 'feed- 
back be made at critical points in the program 
process. 

3. Select forraats and design instruments 

After information requirements are established, 
lorms and procedures must be developed to 
facilitate the process cf information gathering. 

^. Provide for information processing 

Decisions must be made as to where information 
will be accumulated, how it.will'be organized 
and in what form it wiil be presented to 'the 
decision maker. 

Fe^sibilit;^ and Credibility of Evaluation Design 
Cost-ben6fit analysis 

before implementating a comprehensive evaluation 
system', a review of the costs involved in planning 
. and operating the system should be made by the 
•responsible administrator. These costs should be 
examined m light of the ^ticipated benefits to 
insure that the expense is .justified. 

■2 • A ccepH:abi'lity to decision makers 

If the decision makers who will be doing the 
evaluation have been appropriately involved in 
the. planning of the evaluation scheme, they are 
more likely to accept it and consider it to be a 
.. credible approach. ' 

J 

, If they do ndf agree with' th6 philosophy up'on 
which the design is built or -they take exception, 
to the methods employed, tl7e evaluation system 
will not be effective. 

Implementati on _of Evaluation 

The evaluation process should begin simultaneously 
with the .initiation of a program.. As activities 
^egm so should the process of description begin 
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Essential information requested by deciGion maker::: 
should be fed back at pre-de tormined times. This' 
will permit judgments to be made early in the life 
of a program concerning its effectiveness. 

If, as often happens, evaluation planning is ove'r-r 
looked until a program is well under way, the 
procedures described in parts A through D above 
still apply and should be followed as closely as 
possible, • 

Information feed-back should be begun at the earliest 
possible time in order to derive maximum benefit from 
the evaluation effort. 

Evaluation 

Eva:iuation is defined, for purposes of this model, 
as being the 'process of rendering judgments about 
education. 

o 

It is extremely .important at this point to' be sure 
that only those judgments considered fo relate 
directly to the success of a program or an activity' 
be involved, 

Lt is essential that the types of assessments made . 
are consistent with the roles of the persons in 
the educational hierarchy who are making them. 

1. Review data fed back through the information 
system^ concerning actual activities of a program. 
This might ij^iclude information on apparent out- 
comes, observations- or measured results. 

2. Consider the assumptions, values, standards 
and other performance criteria that have been 
established as guidelines for evaluation, . 

3. Compare the observed outcomes to the intended 
outcomes which were prescribed in the planning 
stage. Reach conclusions or render judgments 

' about program effectiveness. 

Decision Making , ^ 

« 

The entire investment in evaluation will be wasted 
unless some action follows the evaluation. 

It is not sufficient to know that an activity is' 
either productive or unproductive. If a decision- • 
maker, through the evaluation system, determines 
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that the selected program design is not produ'cing 
the desired outcome, that person is faced with a ^ 
decision situation. 

If results should appear to be consistent with 
predictions at an assessment point, the decision 
maker would presumably decide to continue >as planned 
Often this decision is so automatic that" it is net. 
recognized as decision making. • 

The choic^es available to a decision maker at each 
assessment point center around three basic options. 
V 

1. Decision to continue .; A progran; or activity as 
conducted is producing or has produced the 
aspired results. Continue as planned or repec^ " 

"if needed. . . . * 

2. Decision to modify . Changes are necessary 
because of new problems, ineffectiveness of 
activities, etc. Feed-back data should suggest 
nature of change -required . 

3. Decision* tp terminate . Because of changes in 
the educational .environment, ineffective edu- 
cational processes, unavailability of key 
resources or other problems-, a decision maker 

^ might be compelled to decide to discontinue a 
program or an activity. 
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' PLACEMENT -AND FOLLOvV-UP Rf: QUI REGENTS 
FOR APPROVED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



The product of a Vocational Education progr-am is an 
employable person prepared to enter the occupation for which 
he/she is trained:" The success and quality of a vocational 
program can be determined by what happens tc the students 
leaving -the program. Certain minimum standards for student 
placement have been established and are utilized in the 
State of Kansas. The standards that follow were taken from 
the State Departiaent Planning Handbook of 197d. The reader 
should 'be sure that 'the most recent information is inserted 
in this section. 

For approved vocational programs with students classified 
i3-p)Ost-secondary or adults, the ^successful placement for 
these students will be 75% or above. Ti ose preparatory 
vocational classes designed for adults will report placement. 
Successful placement of a vocational -stud^ent is defined as: 

1. A student placed either before or after graduation 
in employment that require*s a majority of the skills 
taught in the training program. 

2. .A s.tudent who either before or. after graduation 

enteis advanced training in a vocational or educa- 
■tional program of less than a baccalaureate degree 
that is directly rela^ted to the .previous vocational 
program. -.An * exception to this restriction is -if 
the degree training, leads * to a vocational teaching 
position. 

3. Thos'e "Students "graduating or leaving the vocational 
program for a military .commitment will -not be in- 
cluded in the p;].ac.ement count, -and wi 11 be. listed 
as ''Not^ Available for Placement.".. 
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^. Those students ■ who because of pregnancy eioct not 
to accept employment will not be included in the 
. placement count. 

5. Those ^ stuc.ents , who -because of their t-emporary 

disability to take immediate employment,' will", not 
be included in the placement count until such time 
as they are physically able to seek employment. 

Student inclusion: (a) Pre-vocational classes must 
meet these standards. (b) All students enrolled^ in a 
vocational program for -30 days after the start of the program 
will be counted in the placement and follow-up report, b^t 
only those students who graduate or leave prior to completion 
with marketable ^skills will be counted in the established 
minimum standards for placement. 

Placement information will be reported on the status, of 
students as of the week nearest February 15, following the 
fiscal year in which the student completed the vocational 
program. The actual report will be due in the State Office 
one month after placement status is taken or March 15. 

A random sampling of 2% of the vocational students from 
all approved vocational programs listed on the placement 
report will be contacted to substantiate these reports. 

Vocational programs falling below the minimum plkcement 
requirements must justify in writing as to why this con- 
dition exists and such justification must be accepted prior 
< to re-approval of that particular vocational program. 

The plac-e^ent record will be .3ed as a factor in -the 
veighting. scale for reimbursement of vocational education 
programs. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHER-COORDINATOR'' 
PUBLIC RELATIONS COMPETENCIES 



According to Crawford, the following competencies are 
needed by the distributive education teacher-coordinator to 
perform the critical tasks in: the public relations function, 
including school, business, and professional relations and 
communications; , ' 

A, Knowledge 

1. Of the purpose and functions of the guidance 
role in the school. 

2. Of the development of the distributive education 
^ program at the state and national levels. 

3. Of the names and purpo'ses of significant pro- 
fessional associations"-local , s1;ate , and 

^national education - association^ anr: other- 
associations of interest to the di:; tributi ve 
education teacher-coordinator. 

Gf types of information about the distributive 
education program of interest' to the public' 

5. Of methods of acquainting businessmen, lay 

'people and fellow teachers with the distributive 
education program. . 

o. Of media available for usooin disseminating in- 
formation about the distributive educati on^^area 
and program. . * 

7. Of techniques of directin^?^ student:- in providin.e 
public ^ information about the distributive 
educati on program . 

B . U nd o r rj tand i ng 

That keeping the public as piuch aware of the 
rU s t r i b u t i V o o ci u c a 1 1 o n p r o g r a rn a s p o i: i b 1 e 
r:roatos important bon^^fits for the program. 

Th^» typ^:T. oC ini'orrna tion approf>riato and of 
interor:t to" thn read^^rr: ].ocal new:; mfidia and 
tr-ade nnri prf) rr.-r:i onal journal . 
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C. Skill 

10. Ability to benefit from observing vocational- 
programs of other schools . 

11. Ability to prepare and deliver informative and 
inspirational spe eches . 

12. Ability to . interpret to school administrators 
a'-^.d interested persons the progress of the 
distributive education program. 

13» Ability to prepare script for radio and/or 
television. 

1^. Ability to participate in extemporaneous dis- 
cussions. 

15- Ability to write' news articles for -local news 
media and for trade and professional media. 

16. Ability to 'Vnake sound judgment regarding ethical 
decisions. 

17. Ability to systematically plan, develop, and 
implement a public relations program. 

D. Attitude 

18. ^belief that all vocational programs have many 
common goals and problems and therefare require 
cordial wcyrking relati on'ships ^among personnel 
in.^the various vocational services. 

19. A belief that a close, cooperative working 
relationship of the cooperative -teacher- 
coordinator with faculty members and school 
administrators results in bettor fulfillment of 
the purposes of the distributive education 
program. 

« 

20. Recognizes the responsibility to the school 
administration, the program, and to' himself 

in keeping certain school'' authoVities informed 
on the progress of the program. 

21. A belief that, as a key person in charge of 
training for the business community, the teacher- 
coordinator should actively participate in the 

■ local merchant's association, chamber of 
commerco, or other appropriate organizations. 

( 
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A belief that a teacher-coordinator" should , in 
so far as possible, attend trade ireetings,' 
exhibits, demonstrations and conferences 
concerned with his/her occupational areas. 

Recognizes the need for enrolling in extension 
and suininer school classes for professional 
development . * 

A belief ,that the teacher-coordinator has a . 
responsibility to keep infom^ed on" technical 
advan(::es and new methods by reading trade 
journals and professional publications. 

A belief that maintaining active members^hip in 
professional associations is of value "both to 
the teacher-coordinator and to the organizations 

A belief that a teacher -coordinator should set 
an^example of personal work habits and character 
which students can emulate . 

A belief that a public program will gro^ <§nd 
serve the community and school onlv if those 
who are in some way affected are ►acauanited 
wilh it. 

A* belief that the teacher-coordinator as a 
prof esj^ional leader in the community should 
set an example bv high ethical standards. 
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X WHY. GET INVOLVED IN THE COMT^UNITY? 

The marketing program in a local school* is usually 
supported by the community wh?n it has faith that the program 
is providing the kind of education and services it desires.: 
The community supports the vocational program in many ways 
in addition to tax dollars. Some of these are: 

1. Providing co-6p work .stations. 

2. Providing store windows for vocatior-^l education 
promotions. 

3. Providing resource persons to help instruction,' 

^. Providing equipment and materials at reduced or 
no cost. 

5. Providing field trip opportunities. 

6. Providing advisory and cx^nsulting services. 
Members of community organiz;ations , businesses and 

agencies can not be expected to provide* full support and 
cooperation unless they understand and see value in the 
aims, purposes, and accomplishments of the marketing program. 
But how do you know you are developing or conducting a pro- 
gram .which the community will find acceptable? You (^on't 
unless you have your finger on the pulse of your community. 
Distributive education instructors must keep in touch with 
the community to gain the'support of organizations, agencies, 
and businesses., Some ways to become involved in the 
community are: 

1. Serve in community civic, service, and/or social 
organizations 
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2.. Serve in professional non-vocatianal' organizations. 

3. Provide consultant and resource, services to local 
businesses and industries. 

^. Maintain liaison with community professional service 
fraternal, social, and religious organizations. 

5. Maintain liaison with unions\ emj^loyers, and em- 
ployment, agencies. ' . 

6, Involve marketing students in these activities. 
On this last point, how the community reacts, to your 

students can make more difference than almost anything you 
do. One of the best ways to demonstrate your competence and 
the quality of your marketing program is to 'a.llow the 
community to see your product in action. 
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Lists community, civic, service, social 
organizations, and non-vocational professional 
organisations through which membershins could 
improve the image of the program. 

Describes a procedure for informing emplovment 
agencies of the program graduates. 



12. Describes a procedure for obtaining current 
information from employment' agencies about 
j Ob openings . 



PLAN kOE PROVIDING LIAISON AND SEPVICE? IN TKF COMMUNITY 
'A CRITERIA- CHECKLIST 

Directions:' Use thi^s checklist to indicate by checV mark 
whether or not each item was considered in the' p^an 

The plan: ^ 

1. Is consistent with, school policy. 

2. Identifies specific community organizations 
and agencies by nam.e . 

3. Names key members of each organization. 

^. Describes how these key members will be 
initially contacted. 

5. 'Describes how these key people will be 
involved in the- ac t ivi t ies of the distributive 
education program. 

6. Describes a procedure for identifying ways 
to provide consul tive and resource oerson 
assistance with community organizations and 
business and industry. 

7. Describes a procedure for keeping business 
and industry informed of any new data. 

8. Describes ways to find out how, to inyolve 
students. m helping with community organi- 
zations and business and industry'. 

9. Approximates the number of organizational 
functions which can be attended on a regular 
oasis. 
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■SEI.F-E VALUATION FORM 
PGR IDENTIFYING KEY ORGANIZATIONS AND -KEY PEOPLE 



Write the name of at least one organization and contact 
person you have iden-tified for each organization category. . 



•ORGANIZATION 



CATEGORY 


ORGANIZATION 


KEY CONTACT PERSON 

r 


Professional 




f 


Service 

\ 


Fraternal 


1 


« 


\ 1 : 

Social 


Business or 
Industry 




fx 



Labor 



Employment 
^Service 
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ACCEPTING GIFTS OR DONATIONS 



As a distributive . education instructor, you may have 
occasion to accept gifts or donations of supplies and equip- 
ment for your ■ pro/'iram. The followin^^^ guid^aineG may help, 
you develop the knowledge and skills to deal with this 
si tuati on. 

1. Always check to see what the school policy is with 
regard to accepting gifts. 

2. The acceptance of gifts and donations -shoulri ; e 
cleared through administrative channels. 

3. Consider the implications of acceptance of a gift. 
Are there strings attached to the acceptance of a 
gift? Will program objectives have to be changed 
in order to use a gift? Is .a change in program 
justified by the gift? 

^. The gifts ^should be usable and practical. The use 
of the gifts or donations of supplies and equipment 
should be predetermined, 

5* Records of gifts and donations need to be kept.' 

6. The gifts should be acknowledged and, if appropriate, 
public recognition given. 

The gifts must J^e acceptable within the framework of 

ft 

school policy and should contribute to program objectives. 
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SEPVIWG TIF LOCAL COMMUNITY As A CONSULTANT Ai^fD 

RESOURCE PER50N 

■ t'/hat is ^ consultant or a resource person"? Some people 
would say that they are two titles for the same role. Others 
would say a consultant primarily-assi sts with the process of 
•.solving, problems. Usually this is a person without admin- 
istra.tive authority and who' is called in to help in 
improving a program. A, resource person primarily provides , 
data. This person has special knowledge and makes .contri- 
butions from this area of expertise. " ^ • 

The- distributive education instructor, because of trainir 
background,^ and breadth of contacts, is in a unique position 
to serve both roles when providing service to the community. 
The instructor may be more of an expert than many 'community , 
people. As a consultant in a .third party position, the 
•individual could be more objective than others with vested 
interests. 

Distributive education instructors often' have access to 
information and resources not available to local individuals 

> 

and organizations. With institutional connections, a broad ' 
base of contacts, and as a'generalist with an overview* ■ 
perspective, the instructor can locate resources and see 
broad implications. 

What are some of the ways consultants and resource 
persons serve their community? 
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Consultants: • ' ^ ' - • 

1. Help identify problems ^ 
"S. Suggest procedures for working on problems 
3. Assist in locating resources and specialists' 
^. Encourage further study if more data is needed 

5. , Help prepare data gathering instruments 

6. Help interpret information 
Resource pe'rsons :- 

1. Can supply up-to-date information 

2. Suggest specific resources and specialists 
* 3' Give talks to local groups 

Many distributive education instructors have found * 
benefits 'in working with community groups and they budget- 
their time for it. These ' teachers are either sought after 
or seek opportunities to serve. Often they see a need and 
volunteer to help. Serving the community as a consultant- 
and resource person can be a part of every distributive 
education, instructor's role in the community. ' 
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HOW TO IDENTIFY COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS-, BUSINESSES AND 
AGENCIES AND TH^^ KEY CONTACT PEOPLE IN THEM 

Every community has. organizations that are ac'tive. 
They can be identified in the news mejia, in th,e regular"- — ' 
course of your work, and through people you know' socially 
and professionally. Often you won't personally know people 
in these organizations, but if you have common^nterests and 
don't hesitate to -call these people, yoU'-can find rich 
rewards for your school community relations program. 

By scanning the -newspaper you can discover individuals 
within organizations tliat are sharing concerns similar to 
, your professional concerns. For example, a local employer 
who is repbrted in *he paper to hav.e said there is a need for 
more arid better prepared people in your field can be invited 
to visit your facility or speak at an advisory committee 
meeting. 

During the first montv, or two in a new teaching position, 
a'^distributive education .. tructor can inquire about social 
and professional organizations in which membership could be 
mutually beneficial. Careful questioning about past 
activities will give even, a relatively inexperienced 'teacher 
$?r-i ndic at i on of which organizations will be most appropriate. 

The yellow pages in the telephone book contain names of 
local businesijes. A careful search of those categories in 
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the marketing fields can give you a list of related bus- ' 
inesses. A phone call can set up an appointment for a 
visit in the key person's office or an informal visit oyer 
a cup of^offee. • ' .. 

If a community survey has been conducted in your 
community this could provide you with a' rich ' source of names 
and organizations. 
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PREPARING DESCRIPTIVE MATERIAL FOR A BROCHURE 

Brochures are commonly used tools for information a;:d 
public relations purposes in the distributive education 
program. Brochures have the advantages of low cost, le.;:;. 
preparation time, and short and to-the-point messages. Their 
smaller size makes it necessary for you to eliminate non- 
essentials from your message. 



. You .should consider the following points when preparing 
a brochure. 

1. Identify your audience or public. 

2. Identify the purposes and objectives of the brochure 

3. Use words people will understand. 

^. Structure the message to interest the reader. 

^' photos^ realistic and interesting drawings and 

6. Lay out an attractive and ^easy-to-follow arrangement. 

Brochures generally have more'appeal when a color of ink 
is u_sed other than black. Choose colors that are legible an 
well as appropriate-such as school colors or DECA colors. 
Two or ..more colors add'appeal, but the extra cost may be 
hard to justify. Colored paper can be used at little extra 
cost.. Note that the cover of a brochure has .a function 
differing from the pages within. The cover should oe 
attractive, colorful, and appealing. 

Attractive, effective brochures are prepared with spirit 
duplicators, mimeogz-aph machines, offset duplicators, or > 
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f^.-int'^Tr,. You cominunicate to the pr.intor the way you want 
your bro-hure- to nppoRV hy preparing; a dunimy . A duinmy is 
a fiame size "model "\ of the way the brochure will look. Lar^^^o 
print is usually sketched in position and pictures are blockea 
in and often roughly nketched in position. The position oi 
cir.3.11 lype copy is blocked in and sometimes tyr .-d copy is 
pasted in the space. 

The audience must feel an urgency to pick up the 
brochure and look inside. A brochure that never reaches the 
eye cannot possibly engage the brain where judgments and 
decisions are made. 
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i'VALLfATINC- BROCHURE ?RSFARA?TO?; AND DLJTRIEUTi ON 
A CRITERIA C?rECKLl:; ? 



-erections ; Complete the miowing checklist based on tae 
evaluation of the final layout for the brochure (or t^e ' 
Drochure m its final printed form). Place a Check in the 
appu-Apriate Column to indicate the level of accomplishment 
01 each of the following: mpx.i.,nmenx 



Ratin;' Scale -Impartially completed 
2-Complete or adequate 
3=Not completed or not 
adequate 



'■art 



j'lere , aeeii:; and purposes 'for the brochure 
established? 



Rating 



■//ere students, touchers , supervi -.ors , and school 
administrators involved in preparing the 
descriptive materials about the program? 



>/as assistance obtained from competent people in 
preparing an attractive layout? 



5. 



Were printing arrangements made? 



Were distribution arrangements made? (Must 
consider persons, organizations and agencies the 
crocnure is to go to and'how it is to get to 
them. ^ 



Fart LI 

1. Is the brochure neat? 



Does the troch'ure attract attention? 



I.s the layout suitable for the program described 
in the brochure? 



Do illustrations enhance rather than detract 
from the message?^ 



5. Are major selling points emphasized? 
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6. Is the brochure timely? 


Rating 


1 


2 


3 








?. Does the brochure appear to be unique, rather 
than another look alike? 








8. Does the brochure create a desire to learn 
more about the program'^ 








^. Does the brochure accurately describe the 
program? 









^^rt III Comments and/or recommendations 



J 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PPiiPARING A PRESENTATION 



Here are two key procedures for making a good presentation: 
--Decide in advance what you want to accompli;- .. 
--Adapt to the audience's interest. 
'^hat Do You Want From Your Audience ? 

If you want to convince your audience, the action wanted is 
agreement Suppose you want to convince local businessmen " 
ol the value of the distributive education program. Show 
Till benenf?hem!'^' education personnel from your prograir, 

Perhaps you want to stimulate action. You must not onlv 
convince your audience, but also get definite, observable 
actio*. For example, not only do you want to convince the 
businessmen of the value of the distributive education 
program but also get 'their support for placement or other 
program activities. 

If you are planning to inform the audience, the reaction you 
want IS clear understanding. If, for example, you want them 
to understand what the distributive education program is 
trying to accomplish, then your presentation probably ourht 
to provide plenty of opportunity for questions. Questions 
can provide you with an indication of how well they under- 
stand and can help you clear up misunderstandings 



^dapt Your Presentation the Audience 

You have a major reason for talking to local groups. Thus, 
you need to show how your topic concerns each individual or 
the group as a whole. 

Adaptation not only involves the major approach to your 
audience but also selecting the appropriate subject matter 
and supporting material. Consider the group's attitudes. 
These attitudes will influence acceptance of your ideas. 

How can you get information about your audience? Members and 
otticers can give you this information. If you have been 
invited to speak, then question the individuals. Literatu-e 
and other official publications can help. It might also be 
beneficial to attend a meeting. ^ 

t 

Thoroughly Prepare 

Preparation is the best fear _ reducer . To improve your 
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confidence, preparation mus+ extend over several days--two 
or three days at least. The presentatiron should be entirely 
completed the day before it is to be given. 

When you have completed the first steps--clarifying the 
purposes and analyzing the audience^-you are well on the way, 
but here are some additional steps to make the presentation 
better. ■ 

Get the Listener' s Attention 

There are various ways: ' ask a question, make a startling 
statement of fact or opinion, use a quotation, recite a 
humorous incident or relate the occasion to your topic 



Give Your Audience the Facts 

Divide ydur presentation into two, three, or four main points. 
This IS the essential data needed by each member of the 
audience if your purpose is to be achieved. Then show proofAof 
your s-atements by logic, reasons or opinions of authorities! 
You must demonstrate that wl^at you want from your audience \ 
helps them get what they want or avoid 'something thev don't 
want. ■ . 



End by Stressing the Purpose of Your Presentation 

In the conclusion you don't want to leave any doubt about 
what action you desire from the audience. Focus on the ideas 
developed in the main points. 

Conclusions can end with a summary, challenge, appeal for 
action, quotation, story, illustration, or statement of 
personal intention. If you don't have an answer to a problem 
andwant the audience to think about a solution, you could 
finish with a quer^tion or statement of the problem. 



Selec tion of the Title 



This can come after you have prepared the presentation. Often 
a catchy title will come to you while you are writing or 
talking -to someone about your presentation. Make the title 
relevant, original, brief, and provocative. 



Enthusiasm is Contageous 

The biggest, asset to your delivery is your enthusiasm and 
concern about the topic. If you are enthusiastic and concerned 
and show it, the audience will be with you. 
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* ■ BETTER SPEECH TECHNIQUES 

How well do you. speak? Try this.' Have a friend rate 
you with the following checklist. Ask the person if you: 
' --slur your words 
--have lazy lips 
--mumble 

--lack articulation 

--tg.lk i'n a monotone r 

--need to speak up 

--need to be more forceful 

--need inflection 

--pronounce words carelessly 

-.H^eed tp talk ^ ouder 

--talk too fast 

--talk too jlowly 

--read mechanicly 

--sound unenthusiastic 

'J- 

--^v^ound interested in the subject 
--sound like you are dictating a- letter 
--give the impression of uncertainty 
--produce lip noise 

Usually much attention is given to WHAT is said but 
little to HOW it is said. If the analysis above indicated you 
need work on your speech habits, then this information sheet 
is for you. 

Your^first step--become more speech conscious.. Listen 
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to yourself on a tape recorder. Lisron to some of the better 
radio announcers. Develop an idea of what vou would like to' 
sound like. Vowel sound.s .sound o f ■n^•lx i iinim resonanco-- 
determine the qualitv of speech. How^a-er, un i n t,e 1 1 i n 1 h i 1 i t v 
is generally caused by not articulating the consonant sounds. 
For example, in the statement. "I took a pitcher/picture,", 
was a container for liquid or film involved? The word 
••hunting" often comes out "hunding" when the "t" degenerates 
into a grunt. Working on the ' pronounc iat ion of vowels can 
improve the sound quality of vour speech and improving the 
articulation of consonants can improve the clarity of vour 
speech. 

Breath control will give support to ..your voice. It in- 
volves abdominal rather than diaphram breathing. Shallow or 
diaphram breathing results in- jerkv speech wiuh usuallv thin 
or harsh vowels. 

Ultimately, it's your feeling toward listeners that in- 
fluences vour speech. Fear and warirth each result in different 
effects on the audience. ..^Whatever you do to-impiove vour 
confidence and liking for your audience will help vou be " 
more successful as a speaker. 

Here are the guidelines for bet ter speech : 

--Develop an ear for speech sounds. 

--Listen critically to good speakers to see what is possibl. 
--Listen critically to yourself to see how vou measure up, 
--Experiment with your« own vocal output. 

--Repeat improvem.ents in vour speech until the inprove- 
rpents become habit. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS SELP-CHECK 

RATE YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS so that you can take an inventory 
of accomplishments and progress in your public relations 
activities. Here is a checklist of necessary contacts for 
all vocational education personnel. Fill in your special 
publics at* the bottom, so that the list fits your own 
particular situation, and rate yourself periodically. 



ACTIVITIES 



n ATT? 












■f 






PUBLICS 


















Students 


















Alumni 


















Student Glubs/Oris;anizations 


















Fellow Teachers 


















Guidance Personnel 


















Supervisors 


















Administrators 


















Educational Associations 


















Civic Groups 


















Social and Fraternal Groups 


















Service Clubs 


















Chambers of Commerce ^ 


















Farm Associations 


















Trade Associations 


















Labor Organizations 


















Employment. Agencies 


















Businessmen ' s Organizations 


















Businesswomen' s Organizations 


















Merchants/ Groups 


















Employers 


















Advisory Committees • 


















Federal Agencies 


















Legislators 


















Newspaper Staff 


















Radio and TV Station Staff 


















Magazine Editors 


















Other Special Publics ^ 

f ^ ' ' 
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PROCEDURE FOR CONDUCTING AN IN-PERSON SURVEY 



Making Appointments 

1. Obtain an Interview 

You should attempt to obtain an appointment for 
an interview with the first call. If this is not 
possible, make an effort to arrange a convenient 
. appointment at some time in the immediate future. 

2 . C ontac t Employers * ' 

The first impression you make on the employer is 
very important. The impression made will create a 
mental set affecting receiving the interviewer and 
the survey. Regardless of ho, the initial contact 
IS made, you should make the employer feel that you 
are doing an important job, and that the employer 
IS an important element in that job. It is important 
that .you create ^ an atmosphere of easy two-way com- 
munication, on the initial contact. The following 
elements of the in-person contact are important to 
the success of the interview: 

f 

--Introduce yourself and state the reason for the 
contact. 

---Explain who is conducting the survey. 
-"Describe the purpose of the survey. 

--Explain the procedures used to select the employer. 
Use the Questionnaire During the Interview 

The questionnaire is the basic tool by which in- 
formation is collected. Therefore, its proper use is 
important . 



1. The Questions Must Be Asked Precisely As Specified 

The major reason for using a prepared questionnaire 
IS so that no matter who administers the questions, 
the results will be comparable. 

2. Q uestions Must Be Asked in the Order Presented on 
the Questionnaire ' '. ' 

The sequence on the questionnaire may be structured 
to -provide a continuity between questions and to" 
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facilitate the interviewer ' task . Another sequence 
may be designed to obtain certain information or 
establish a particular atmosphere. A departure from 
the established sequence could -result in misleading 
information. 

Every Question . Must Be Asked 

The only exception to this guideline is when a 
contingent question is built into the 'questionnaire . 
These are questions asked when a particular answer 
has been given to a preceding one. 

Questions Which Respondents Hesitate or Refuse to 
Answer Initially Must ge Handled Tactfully in Order 
Not to Destroy Rapport 

When an interviewer comes to a question believed to 
be sensitive, no hint of this should be reflected 
to the respondent. The question^ should be asked in 
a natural, loatter-of-f act manner. 'If the respondent 
hesitates, excessive pressure should not be applied, 
since answers so obtained are not worth the loss of 
rapport. 

The Questionnaire Must Be Used Informally and - With 
Ease 

Questionnaires are scientific instruments and should 
be used with preciseness. Respondents should not, 
ho.wever, be given the uncomfortable impression that 
they are being tested or investigated. Do not make 
the respondent feel self-conscious. Use the 
questionnaire in an easy-going manner. This can be 
achieved through repeated practice before going into 
the .field for interviews. 

Rapport Must Be - Maintained Throu^gjhout the Interview 

When rapport is threatened, for a variety of reasons, 
the interviewer should take time out from the pre- 
determined line of questioning to re-establish or 
strengthen rapport. 

Closing the Interview 



Thank the respondent for participating in the survey. 
Leave the person with the feeling that the interview 
has been a pleasant and interesting experience. The 
interviewer will partly determine the reception 
received on subsequent surveys. 
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